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THE MOTHER AND HER DEAD CHILD. 
With ceaseless sorrow, uncontroll'd, 
The mother mourn'd her lot ; 
She wept, and would not be consoled, 
Because ber child was not. 


She gazed upon its nursery floor, 
But there it did not play ; 

The toys it loved, the clothes it wore, 
Al! void and vacant lay. 


Her house, her heart, were dark and drear, 
Without their wonted light ; 

The little star bad left its sphere, 
That there had shone so bright. 


Her tears, at each returning thought, 
Fell like the frequent rain ; 

Time on its wings no healing brought, 
And wisdom spoke in vain. 


Even in the middle hour of night 
She sought no soft relief, 

But, by her taper’s misty light, 
Sate nourishing her grief. 


*Twas then a sight of solemn awe, 
Rose near her like a cloud ; 

The image of herchild she saw, 
Wrappd in its little shroud. 


It sate within its favourite chair, 
It sate and seem’d to sigh, 
And turn’d upon its mother there 
A meek imploring eye. 
“ O child ! what brings that breathless form 
Back from its place of rest? 
For well] know no life can warm 
Again that livid breast. 


“The grave is now your bed, my child— 
Go slumber there in peace.” 

cannot go,”’ it answer'd mild, 
* Until your sorrow cease. 


‘“‘]T’ve tried to rest in that dark bed, 
But rest [ cannot get, 

For always with the tears you shed, 
My winding-sheet is wet. 


“The drops, dear mother, trickle still 
Into my coffin deep ; 
It feels so comfortiess and chill, 
I cannot go to sleep.” 


*O child ! those words, that touching look, 
My fortitude restore ; 

I fee! and own the blest rebuke, 
And weep my loss no more.” 


She spoke, and dried her tears the while ; 
And as her passion fell, 

The vision wore an angel smile, 
And look’d a fond farewell. 


CONTEMPORARY ORATORS. 


THE RIGHT HON. T. B. MACAULAY. 


The popular voice places Mr. Macaulay in the very first rank of contempo- 
rary speakers. Those who are prepared to admit a distinction between the 
most distinguished and successful of untrained speakers and the confessed 
orators, include him, without hesitation, in the latter class. If they form thei 
judgment merely from reading his speeches as reported in the papers 
certainly they bave ample ground for presuming that he must bea man of nx 
ordinary eloquence, for he scarcely ever rises but to pour a flood of light upor 
the subject under discussion, which he handles with a masterly skill that brings 
out all the available points, and sets them off with such a grace of illustra- 
tion, such a depth and readiness of historical knowledge, as are equalled by nc 
other living orator. His speeches, indeed, looked at apart fro: all immediate 
political considerations, are admirable compositions, which may be read ane 
read again with pleasure and profit, long after the party feelings of the mo- 
ment have subsided ; and in this point of view they seem to be regarded by 
the general public. An equal interest and admiration are felt by that compara- 
tively small and exclusive sec ion who forms the audience in the House of 


_ obtaining political distinction, or of exciting the popular mind, is of itself proof 


enough that he must possesss very extraordinary claims. In this interest and 
admiration we most cordially concur We are not going to question the attu- 
racy of that verdict of the public which places Mr Macaulay among the ver 
first orators of the day ; though, perhaps, we may be able to suggest grounds 
for a more discriminating criticism end judgment than be is generally subjec- 
ted to ; but, before proceeding to do so, it may be desirable to notice some 
peculiarities in Mr. Macauly’s political position, and of the means by which he 
‘has arrived at it, which illustrate in a very remarkable manner the working of 
the constitution, and exemplify the real freedom of our institutions. 

The theory of the representative system in this country assumes that mem- 
\bers of the House of Commons are elected by the free choice of the peuple, 
\because of their peculiar fitness for the business of legislation. As a large 
and important portion of these who form the government are chosen from the 
jrepresentative body, the same theory, if followed out, would further assume 
that they were so selected because they were more distinguished than their 
‘compeers for the possession of those qualities of mind, and that general know- 
jledge of the condition of the country, which would make them good adminis- 
trative officers. This isthe theory ; but the practice is far different. It 
seems almost absurd to recapitulate what every politician assumes as the 
‘basis of his calculations, and very newspaper annual register records. Yet 
\(his familiarity with the facts blidsus to their importance ; and we are not 
ja little startled when told, that under our representative system, which we 
are so ready to hold up to the world as faultless, intelligence, knowledge of the 
jallairs of the country, aud general fitness for the business of the government, 
‘are the very last things thought of ina candidate for the suffrages of the 
people. 

Wehout pushing this view to the extreme conclusions which it will natural- 
‘ly bear, it may be observed that in practice the rank or property, or local influ- 
ence, of a candidate, obtains more influence than is exactly consistant with the 
perfection of the abstract theory of representation. County members are more 
joftem returned by this kind ofintluence than any other. Theson of the great 
local peer, or the bead of the preponderating family in the county, is naturally 
\looked to when a vacancy occurs ; and he would be regarded as next door to a 
madman, who proposed a candidate, because he believed his intelligence, his 
jexperience, his talents in tne House of Commons, qualified him for the post of 
member, unsopported by any particular local influence. In the boroughs, rules 
‘aot very dissimilar prevail. In many cases, notwithstanding the Reform-bill, 
\the nomination system suil exists ; and here, as under the old system, the 
\young man of talent who has his politica! fortune to carve out, may find the 
door open which is to lead him into parliament. Where the boroughs are 
ws this respect ** open,” the influence of property, direct or indirect, is very 
‘nearly as strong as in the counties. The leading banker, or brewer, or manu- 
‘tacturer here, stands in a position not very dissimilar to that of the man of 
family in the more extended electoral sphere. He 1s returned, either on ac- 
jcount of his personal and local mfiuence, or because he 1s the blind representa- 
juve of some “ interest ;’ but general legislatorial qualification are here, as 
‘elsewhere, almost the last things required from him. !t 4s true that the borough 
‘representation opens the door of ,ariiament to commercial men of high staand- 


ing, who come forward on their general reputation, and vot on any local in- 


‘duence, and thatit also ushers into parliament that very important body, the 
lawyers ; but these are only a minority of the whole. There are also accidents 
of the system, where men like Mr. Wakley orMr Duncombe obtain the suf- 
frages of large constituencies democratically disposed by the usual arts and 
‘practices of mob-orators. 

The selections made by the aristocratic, or governing body, whether Whig 
or Tory, of members to recruit from time to time the ranks of the administra- 
tuon, would appear to be influenced by principles or habits not wholly different 
ifrom those which guide the constituencies. The man of talent, but without an 
alliance with nobility, or ostensible wealth, has scarcely a fairchance against 
those who may combine those advantages with even far inferior abilities. 
Whether this be a good or a bad system is not in question, though that it should 
‘universally prevail im the face of a watchful public is prima /acte evidence 
jun its favour. itdoes exist, however. A Sir Robert Peel or a Lord John 
| Russell, forming a government, does not first look out for friendiess and land- 
less men, even though their lack of wealth might only obscure the genius of a 
‘Canning. No, they rather are disposed to patronize the Charles Woods or the 
'Sidney Herberts—very clever men and excellent administrative officers, no 
|foubt, but whose merits have the additional weight of their near relationship to 
wo several earldoms. The heads ofthe aristocratic parties are accustomed 
o look to their own ranks for their pupils in the science of government and 
cheir successors as the imberitors of power unless in those offices, limited in 
aumber, which are filled by practising barristers, whose professional position 
and success in the house have long since, 1 the eyes of the initiated, designa- 
ed their future position as solicitor or attorney-general _ For all these reasons, 
it is seldom indeed that one sees in the higher offices of government men who 
rave not some relationship with the leading nobility, some hereditary political 
claim, or who are not great city or money lords, or barristers with an acknow- 
edged standing and reputation, and who have already exhibited proofs of 


Commons. When it gets whispered about that Mr. Macaulay is likely \ 
speak on a particular question, the intelligence acis like a talisman on the 
members. Those who may not take sufficient interest in the current busines: 
to be present in the house, may be seen hovering in its precincts, in the lobbies 
in the library, or at Bellamy’s, lest they should be out of the way at the righ 
moment, and so lose a great intellectual treat ; and it is no sooner know! 
that the cause of all this interest has actually began to speak, than the hous: 
bebomes, as if by magic, as much crowded as when the leader for the time 


patliamentary ability. 

Mr. Macaulay is an exception to all these rules. Although he is a barrister, 
ne does not practice as one,—a: least, his parliamentary standing in no way 
\depends on his profession. Although indebted to the nomination system for 
1is first admission to perliament, having first sat for the Marques of Lans- 
downe’s borough of Calne before the Reform-bill, yet he is in nu way indebted 
.o any Whig family connexion for the start this gave him at the very outset of 


being is on his legs. So general an interest in one who has not rendered bim- 
self important or conspicuous by any of the more ordinary or vulgar means of 


the race. Still less is he, or has he ever been, in that state of political servi- 
highest offices 


|Itude which might otherwise account for his rapid advance to the hi 
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in the gift of an exclusive aristocratic party. He has boldly asserted the! ! forms of thought ; and, by so doing, to restore their original integrity. With 
most ultra-liberal, almost democratic opinions, always tempered by the refine- all his brillianev, although it is one of his distinguishing traits to touch the 
ment of a highly cultivated and well-constituted mind, but still independent most grave and important topics in that light and graceful spirit which has 
and uncompromising. {t is to his parliamentary talents that he is almost ex- made him the most popular essayist of his time , notwithstanding that in his 
clusively indebted for his advancement, and in this respect he standsalmost| writings, and even in speeches on congenial themes, he seems led captive 
alone among his contemporaries. It is because he is a distinguished orator— by his imagination to an extent that might make the common dull herd fear to 
an orator developing, perhaps, into a statesman—that he has attained the rank) yield themselves to his guidance, there is not among the politicians of the 
of privy-councillor and cabinet minister. ‘To other great men of the day—to| day a more thoroughly practical man than Mr. Macaulay. Although he may 
such men as Lord Stanley, Lord Lyndhurst, Lord Brougham, or Sir Robert! adorn a subject with the lights afforded by his rare genius, he never trifles with 
Peel. the ability to address assemblies of their fellow-men with skill and effect, it. The graceful flowers have strong props and stems beneath, to bear them 
has been a powerful agent of their political success ; but in their cases it has) up against rough weather. His historical research renders him a living link 
been auxiliary only, not as in the instance of Mr. Macaulav, the sole means 0!) with the old and uncorrupted constitution of the country. He can bring, most 
coping with established reputations. They each and all bad either birth, unexpectedly, old sanctions tothe newest ideas, Thus to ally the present 
social position, or the advantage derived from professional triumphs at the bar.|'with the past, is the valuable instinct of his mind. It operates insensibly as a 
as anintroduction to the notice of these who from time to time have been the) yreat guarantee with others not so quick and capable. Jt 1s also a living and 
dispensers of honour and the nominators to office. active principle, the operation f which may be most beneficial in contempora- 
The high political rank held by Mr. Macaulay, then,—secured asgt has been||ry politics. By it antiquity conquers and absorbs novelty, which again reani- 
by no subserviency to the aristocracy on the one hand nor any attempts to build! mates the old. If the spirit of inquiry, or of innovation, or of change, or of 
power on democratic influence on the other—is a singular instance of the| indomitable English common sense, suddenly breaks away the legislative bar- 
elasticity of our institutions, and of the opportunity afforded inthe practical riers behind which an established system of political things has entrenched 
working of the constitution to men of talent and conduct of raising themselves itself, it is a great source of confidence to those alarmed at defeat as well as 
to the highest positions in the state. Looked at with reference to the relative) those perbaps equally alarmed at success, to know that the invading is in 
constitution of society in England and France, the elevation of Mr. Macaulay. reality older than the invaded ; that what is supposed to be a revolution is, in 
by means so legitimate. is to be regarded as an infinite greater triumph of) truth, a restoration of something better than that which was sweptaway. Mr. 
mind over aristocratic exclusiveness than the prime-ministership of M. Thiers |Macaulay looks at political questions in this reconstructive spirit, znd hence 
or of M. Guizot, however dazzling or flattering to literary pride, achieved as the favour with which he is :egarded by bis aristocratic allies. He has all the 
each was, in a greater or less degree, amidst the disorganization of society fol-| »oldness, vigour. and originality which democratic opinions inspire, without 
lowing a revolution. Mr Macaulay’s position, too, is of importance, not mere-! that levelling spirit which makes them dangerous 
ly as regards the past, but also with a view tothe future. Events seem poin | It is this philosophic and statesmanlike tone which gives the speeches of Mr. 
ting to a period when the aristocratic influence will be exercised less directly, Macaulay their real interest and value. The more grave and important con- 
and generally over the representative system and in the legislature. If it is! siderations which it edaces from the political events of the hour are admirably 
ever destined to be superseded by the commercial or even the popular influ | intermingled and interwoven with them, so as to do away altogether with the 
ence, how desirable it is that constituencies so tending should choose for their appearance of pedantry and dry historical disquisition on the one hand, or of 
representatives not the mere pledged advocates of rival * interests,”’ or those) vague and useless political theory on the other. There is no speaker now be- 
coarse demagogues who live by pampering the worst appetites of the partially ore the public who so readily aud usefully, and with so little appearance of 
instructed, but men of well-trained minds, initiated in the business of govern. | effort, infuses the results of very extensive reading and very deep research 
ment, and far surpassing their accidental competitors in those external arts into the common, every-day business of parliament. But his learning never 
and graces of the political adventurer, for which, strange to say, the least) tyrannises over his common sense. If he has a parallel ready for almost every 
educated audiences display the keenest relish, while, by so doing, they mark)'great character or great event, or an instance or a dictum from some acknow- 
their own just appreciation. Thesuccess achieved by Mr. Macaulay—more | edged authority, his own reason does not, therefore, bow with implicit defer- 
remarkable and significant that it was in opposition to the prejudices and re | ence, making the casearule for all time His speeches on the Reform-bill, 
monstrances of some of the older members of the Whig party, opens the door! more especially that on the third reading, were remarkable evidences of the 
to a new and an increasing class of public men, who would devote themselves skill and readiness with which he could bring historical instances to bear upon 
to politics as the business of their lives, as others give themselves up to science) |:mmediate political events, without being at all embarrassed by the precedents. 
or to the regular professions, who, from the very nature and origin of their in-| His mind appears so admirably organised, bis stores of memory so well filled 
fluence would find favour with popular constituencies, anxious as were the|/and so instantancously at hand, that the right idea or the most happy illustra- 
aristocrats under the old system to secure talented and well-trained exponents tion seems to spring up at exactly the right moment; and the train of thinking 
of their wishes and opinions, so that they might become a real and active power| thus aroused is dismissed again with equal ease, leaving him at liverty to pur- 
in the state, and not merely puppets in the hands of intriguing and ambitious! sue the general tenor of |) s argument. There is very great symmetry in his 
statesmen. It is a significant fact, as connected with this theory, that Mr.|/speeches. The subject is aduvrably bandied for the purpose of instructing, 
Macaulay should be the representative of the second metropolitan constituency) delighting, or arousing ; end learning, illustration, invective, or declamation, 
in the empire. \\are used with such a happy art, and with so equally aappy an abstinence, 
The character of Mr. Macanlay’s mind, as developed in his various speeches that, when the speech is concluded, you are left under the impression that 
and acknowledged writirfgs, eminently qualified him for the part he has already) everything material to a just jodgment has been said, and the whole theme ex- 
raken in the political history of his time, and that which he seems destined|jsausted H's speeches read like essays, as his essays read like speeches. It 
still to act. It is obvious that a man whom, speaking relatively, one may,,.is impossible to doubt that they are prepared with the utmost care, and com- 
without offence, call an adventurer—a title which it will be seen is not in his) mitted to memory before delivery. ‘They bear internal evidences of this, and 
case meant as a reproach, but rather as by comparison an honour —it is obvious|!:ne mode of delivery confirms tle syspicion 
that such aman must have some very peculiar qualities of mind,so to have) The speeches msde by Mr Macaul.y on the spur of the moment, when the 
overceme or disarmed the most jealous aristocratic prejudices, at the sanic| suvject has suddenly arisen, and pieparation is impossible, confirm, by contrast, 
time that he has made his country, and at least the literary world in general.) the belief that his great displays are carefully conned beforehand. There is 
ring with hisname ; while his conduct asa politician has by no means been! almost a total absence of that nistorical allusion, that happy illustration, those 
characterised by that caution and dissimulation which sometimes carry a man) antithetical sentences and paradoxical arguments, which characterise his for- 
safely through the difficulties of political warfare, till the hour has come when| mal orations. They are generally, when thus the spontaneous product of the 
he conceive he may safely declare his real sentiments, and stand forth to the moment, inost able and vigorous arguments ou the subject under discussion, 
world the true man he is. Mr. Macaulay has, almost from the outset of his!| which is, in most cases, placed in an entirely new light. After he has spoken 
public life, boldiy avowed the most extreme opinions ever countenanced even! on su h occasions as these, the debate usually takes a newturn. Members on 
in the most desperate mancuvres of faction, by the heads of his party. By the poth sides of the house and ofall ranks areto be found shaping their remarks, 
side of landholders and men whose standing depends on elective influence, be, either in corfirmation or refutation of what Mr. Macaulay has said : so influen- 
has declared himself the open advocate of the bailot. He was alwaysa head) tial is his bold, vigorous, uncompromising mode of handling a question ; so 
of his party ov the Corn-laws ; and on all the other great popular questions with, acute his analysis, so firm his grasp. Sv that we must not merely look at Mr. 
which, from time to time, they have tampered. Yet, be it ever remembered.| Macaulay, in the common point of view, as a * brilliant’? speaker and accom- 
as his political position was not created by. or dependent on, mob influence || slished orator, delivering essays on a given subject adorned by all the graces 


but rather on the favour of those who were socially, though not intel'ectua!!y i; style, and in which the imagination preponderates over all else ; we must 


his superiors, he risked every thing by this frankness. He might have playec!a'so regard him as a pract'cal p»litician, ready at every emergency, and exer- 
a safer, but not so bold or giurious a game, if he were not far above the politi-| cising by the superiority of bis mmnd an ascendancy over the councils of the 
cal meanness of disguising his opinions, j nation. He minglesin a remarkable manner the persuasiveness of the advocate 

There is a tine spirit of philosophical statesmanship animating all the po-||with the impartiality of the judge If a judge were to use eloquence to insinv- 
litical thinking of Mr Macaulay, which guides him safely in those dangerous, ate on the minds of his hearers the justice of bis decision, be might treat his 
tracks to which he is led by his intellectual propensities. His mind has been, subject in much the same style as that adopted by Mr. Macaulay. His art in 
trained in the oid forms, and in its full strength it does not repudiate them | :ocealiag tue machinery with which he works on bis hearers 1s perfect. There 
In this respect he is more to be relied on as a politician by the cautious, than is no appearance of a plan, yet a careful study of bis speeches will shew that 
even the most obstinate adherent of the status quo ; who, in most cases, gives they are constructed, and the subjects and trains of thought disposed, with 
a strength to the opinions he affects to shun, and stings to fresh energy op | the utmost skill. There is no apparent straining after graces of style or pecu- 
ponents he pretends to despise. Mr. Macaulay neither shuns nor despises.| jiarities of diction, as in the case pf Mr. Sheil. You are thrown off your 
He is not to be deterred by warnings derived from the past, or predictions of, guard by the simplicity of the language, and the absence of all ambitious effort. 
evilin the future. He grapples with every proposition that comes in his way,, He seems rather to trust to the clearness of his case, and the impetuosity and 
meeting it fairly on it own ground = No fear of exvlosion withholds him from perseverance of his advocacy. Yet no opportunity for working upa “ point” 
applying his intellectual test tothe new element, or from appropriating 1 to} lis n giected Exquisie passages are bere and there scattered through a 
the purposes of political science, if its properties or its facility of combination speech, yet they seem to fail uaturally mto the argument, although really the 
make ita desirable ally. A new opinion, or anew movement originating im result of the most careful preparatiou. His perorations, too, are remarkable, 
opinion, is either discarded, crushed, disposed of at once, or it is now and for in general, for their declamatory energy, their sustained eloquence, and the 
ever incorporated in the system he has raised for himself, and which he is al-, manner in which they stamp, as it were, the argument or theme of the whole 
ways adding to, cementing, strengthening, never weakening or undermining | speech on the tind of the audience at parting. Grace of diction is throughout 
He looks at the present and the future with the light of the past. However made secondary to vigour of thought. But Mr. Macaulay argues much in me- 
prospoctive his purposes may be, his mind is retrospective in its organisation, taphor, though never fur the metaphor’s sake. He will put the whole force of 
and inthe intellectual aliment on which it has fed with the most appropriating, a position into an apt and simple illustration with a suddenness quite startling. 
avidity. However new may be his propositions or his views, they are never ‘These, and an occasional antithesis of the simplest kind, are almost his only 
crude. Ifhe sometimes appears to question, and, by questioning, to undermine. dep rtures from the <tyle of ordmary level speaking His language, at the 
aod destroy the most cherished and uuiversally ad oitted prince ples, the chan | same time. is always re markably pure; and tor elegance, itis unsurpassed. 
ces are that he does it only to divorce them from fallacies which tend to weak-| There are, however, faults in his speaking. For instance. he will sometimes 
en their efficacy. He separates the sound from the unsound, in order to unite. spoil the effect of an eloquent passage by a sudden antithetical allusion, involy- 
it again to fresh and undecayed material's. He is a great reconciler of the ing some vulgar idea, which catches him because of the opportunity it affords 
new with the old. It is his delight to give new interpretations to old laws and) for alliteration or contrast, and which he thinks humorous. This is in bad 
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taste, and is so far an evidence of his want of akeen sense of wit and humour | occasions he has sometimes reached the height of real eloquence—uot the 
Yet it is seldom that there is even this slight and trivial drawback to the sym- eloquence of words and brilliant images, but that fervour and inspiring sieerity 


metry of bis speeches. which comes direct from the heart and finds at once a kindred resporse. 
Adimirable as Mr. Macaulay’s speeches are on paper, his delivery of them, a 

altogether belies that reputation which they are calculated to obtain for him | A CAMPAIGN IN TEXAS. 

It is, perhaps, heightened expectation which causes the deep disappointment (Concluded ) 


one feels on hearing him the first time ; or it may be that his defects of manner — ‘Tye Mexicans came upat a furious gallop to a distance of five or six hondred 
and style would not be observed were the matter he utters of an inferior order | paces, aud thence gave us a voliey from them carbines, of which we took no 
Whatever the cause, the spell is in a great measure broken. Nature has no" yoce, seeing that the bullets flew at a respectful height above our beads, or 
gifted him, either in voice or in person, with those attributes of the orator else feil whistling upon the earth before us, without even raising the dust, 
which help to fascinate and kindle a popular assembly With such @ voice One only of the harmless things passed between me and my right hand man, 
and aspect as Lord Denman, bow infinitely greater would be the effect ov and tore off part of the cap of my friend, Thomas Camp, who, after myself, 
his audience of his undoubted intellectual power! Mr. Macaulay, in his per was the youngest man inthe army. We remuined perfectly quiet, and wait- 
sonal appearance. and inthe material or physical part of his oratory, contra- ed for the enemy tocome nearer, which he did, firing volley after volley. Our 
dicts altogether ibe ideal portrait one has formed on reading his speeches aritiery officers, for the most part Poles, tall, handsome men, caluily waited 
Every man would, of course, have his own especial hallucination ; but the (he opportune moment to return the fire. It came; the ranks opeved, and the 
chances are ten to one that the majority would have associated with his sub artillery vomited death and destruction auncngst the Mexicans, whose ill-brok- 
ject every physica! attribute of the inteliectual—investing bim in imagination ey horses recoiled in dismay and confusion from the flash and thonders of the 
with a noble and dignitied presence, and especially with a voice fit togive guns. The effect of our fire was frightful, steeds and riders lay convulsed and 
utterance to those fine passages of declamation with which his speeches abound dying upon the ground, and for a time the advance of the enemy was checked. 
‘The contrast of the reality is in many respects, striking. Nature has grudged We profited by this to continue our retreat, but had marched a very stort dis- 
Mr. Macaulay height and fine proportion, and his voice is one of the mos' tance before we were again threateved with acharge, and Fauoing command- 
monotonous and least agreeable of those which usually belong to our country ed ahalt. It was pointed out to hun that another body of the enemy was ad- 
men north of the Tweed—a voice well adapted to give utterance with precision yancing upon our left, to cut us off from the woud, and that those who had al- 
to the conclusions of the intellect, but in no way saturally formed to express) yeady attacked us were merely sent to divert our attention whilst the manau- 
feeling or passion. Mr. Macaulay is short in stature, round, and with a grow- yre was executed. But Fanning either did not see the danger, or he was vex- 
ing tendency to aldermanac disproportions. His head has the same rotundity eq that another should be more quicksighted than himself, for he would not 
is his body, and seems stuck on it as firmly as a pinhead. This is nearly) yetract his order. At last, after much vain discussion, and after representing 
the sum of his personal defects ; all else, except the voice, !s certainly in bis to him how necessary it was to gain the wood, the Greys declared that they 
favour His face seems iiterally instinct with expreasioa ; the eye, above all, would march thither alone. But 1 was too late. The enemy had already 
full of deep thought and meaning. As he walks, or rather straggles, along) cut us off from 11, and there was nothing left but to fight our way through them, 
she street, he seeins as if in a state of total abstraction, unmindful of all that) 9, give baitle where we stood. Fauning was for the later course ; aud before 
is going on arourd him, and solely occupied with his own working mind. You the captains, who had formed a council of war, could come to a decision, 
cannot help thinking that iiterature with him is not a mere profession or pur the Mexican trumpets sounded the charge, and with shout aud shot. the caval. 
suit, but that it has almost grown a part of himself, as though historical pro- ry bore down upon us, their wild cries, intended to frighten us, contrasting 
blems or .walytical criticism were a part of his daily and regolar intellectual oddly with the silence and phlegm of our people, who stood waiting the op- 
food ; | vortunity to make the best use of ther rifles. Agein aud again our artillery 
In the Tfouse of Commons, the same abstraction is still his chief character slayed havoc amongst the enemy, who finding his cavalry so unsuccessfal m 
istic. He enters the house with a certain pole-star to guide him—his seat , its assaults, now brought up the ifantry, in order to make a combined attack 
how he reaches it seems as if it were 4 process unkuown tohim. Seated, he on all sides at once. Besides the Mexicans, three hundred of their Indian allies, 
folds his arms and sits in silence, seldom speaking to his colleagues, or appear- Lipan, and Caranchuas, approached us on the left, stealing through the long 
ing to notice what is going forward. If he has prepared himself for a speech, grass, aud, contemptible themselves, but formidable by thew position, wound- 
it will be remarked that he comes down much earlier than usual, being very) ed several of our people almost before we perceived their proxvmity. A few 
much addicted to speaking before the dinner-hour, when, of course, his mem-| discharges of canister soon rid us of these troublesome assailanis. 
ory would be more likely to serve bim than ata later hour in the might, after Meanwhile the hostile infantry, who had now joined the cavalry. slowly ad- 
having endured for hours the hot atmosphere of the house, and the disturbing | vanced, keeping upa coustant fire, which we repied to w th our rifles In a 
influences of an animated debate. It is observable, too, that, on such occa short time we were surrounded by so dense a simoke that we were often com- 
sions, a greater nunrber of members than usual may be seen loiering abou! pelled to pause aud advance a litile towards the evemy, before we could dis- 
the house, An opening is made in the discussion, and he rises, or rather) tinguish an object at which to aim. The whole prairie wes covered with 
darts up from his seat, plunging at once into the very heart of his subject,’ clouds of smoke, through which were seen the rapid flashes of the musketry, 
without exordiuin or apologetic preface. In fact, you have fora few seconds accompanied by the thunder of the artillery, the sharp clear crack of our rifles, 
heard a voice, pr tched in alto, monotonous, and rather sbrill, pouring forth jand the occasional blare of the Mexican trumpets, encouraging to the fight. 
words with incon ceivable volocity ere you have become aware that a new Atthat moment, I believe there was nota coward im the field ; in the midst 
speaker, and one of no common order, has broken in upon the debate. A few of such a tumult there was notime to think of self’ We roshed on to meet 
seconds more, an 1 cheers, perhaps from all parts of the house, rouse you com- ‘the advancing foe, and many of us found ourselves standing fining i the very 
pletely from your epathy, compelling you to follow that extremely voluble and middle of his ranks. I myself was one of these. In the smoke aud confusion 
not very enticing v vce In its rapid course through the subject on which the’ I had got too far forward, and was too busy loading and firing, to perceive that 
speaker is entering with a resolute determmation, as it seems, never to pause ||{ was im the midst of the Mexicans. As soon as | discovered my mistake. I 
You think of an ex) wess train which does not stop even at the chief stations ‘hurried back to our own position, iu all the grea:er haste, because the touch: 
On, on he speeds, in full retiance on his own momentum, never stopping for ‘hole of my rifle had got stopped. 
words, never stoppin g for thoughts. never halting for an instant, eventotake But things went badly with us ; many of our people were killed, more, se- 
breath, his intellect g athering new vigour as it proceeds, hauling the subject verely wounded ; all our artillerymen, with the exception of one Pole, had 
after him, and all its p ossible attributes and illustrations, with the strengthof fallen, and formed a wall of dead bodies round the guns, the battle field was 
a giant, leaving a line of light on the pathway his mind has trod, till, unex- covered with dead and dying men aod horses, with rifles and o her weapons. 
hausted, and apparently inexhaustible, he brings this remarkable effort toa Panning himself had been thrice wounded The thud bullet bad gone through 
close by a peroration sw highly sustained in its declamatory power, so abound-| two coats and through the pocket of tis overalls, in which be had a silk hand- 
ing mn illustration, so admirably framed to crown and clench the whole oration,| |kerchief, and had eutered the flesh, but, strange to say, without cutting through 
that surprise, if it hasewen begun to wear off, kindles anew, and the hearer is) ‘all the folds of the silk ; so that when he drew out the handkerchief, the ball 
left utterly prostrate and powerless by the whirlwind of ideas and emotions) ‘fell out of it, and he then for the first time felt the pain of the wound 
that has swept over hin. _ It was between five and six o'clock. {in vain bad the cavalry endeavoured 
Yet, although you have been astonished, stimulated to intellectual exertion, to bring their horses against our ranks ; each attempt bad been rendered fruit- 
thoroughly roused, and possibly even convinced, no impression whatever has) less by the steady bre of our artillery and rifles, and at last they were obliged 
been made by the orator upon your feelings; nor has he created any confi- \o retreat. The infantry also retired without waiting for orders, and our guns 
dence in himself apart fram the argument he has used. And yet, sirange to, which were now served by the Greys, seut a last greeting after them. Seven 
say, perhaps itis because his oration has been too faultless. He exhibits apaqpenenes Mexicans lay dead upon the field ; but we had also lost a fifth part of 
of the common weakness -of even the greatest speakers. He neverentices you,| our men, more than had ever fallenon the side of the Texians mm any contest 
as it were, to help him by the confession of any difficulty Tne intellectual, since the war began, always excepting the massacre at the Alamo. The 
preponderates too much. More heart aud less mind would serve his turn better | enemy still kept near us, apparently dispused te wait till the next day, and 
How different is Lord Joh n Russell! Though with a responsibility so much! then renew their attacks. Night came ou, but brought us no repose ; a fine 
greater, how often he app ears to be in want of a thought, a_ word, or an illus rain began to fail, and spoiled the few rifles that were still in serviceable order. 
tration! He, as it were, lets you into the secret of his difficulties, and so a/Each moment we expected an assault from the Mexicans, who had divided 
sort of friendship grows up. You see him making up for his part; he does |thomesives into three detachments, of which one was posted i the direction 
not keep you before the evirtain and then try to dazzle you with bis spangles| of Goliad, another upon the road to Victoria, which was our road, aud the third 
and fine feathers ;—so you acquire a confidence in him. Notso Mr. Macau |/upon our lett, equidistant from the other two, so as to form a triangle. Their 
lay. He astonishes you, q uells your faculties ; but he, at the same time, keeps |-ignals showed us their position through the darkness. We saw that it was 
youat adistance. Always powerful and influential as he must be in the coun-||impossible to retreat unperceived, and that our only plan was to spike the guns, 
cils of his party, be would never have a following in the country. He is too abandon the wounded and artillery, put our rifles in as good order as might 
didactic. He never thorot:ghly warms up his audience. It is not his defective||>e, and cut our way through that body of Mexicans which held the road to Vic- 
voice, for Mr. Sheil is as b adly, ifnot worse off in this respect; yet what a toria Once in the wood, we were safe, and all Santa Anna's regiments would 
flame hecan kindle! The cause lies in his inveterate habit of preparing his| nave been insufficient tu dislodge us. The Greye were of opinion that it was 
speeches even to the very words and phrases, and committing them to mem | better to sacrifice a part than the whole, and to abandon the wounded, rather 
ory long before the hour of delivery. Partial preparation is allowable in the||than place ourselves at the mercy of a fue in whose honour avd humanity no 
greatest orators. Exordiuzas, and perorations, and the general sketch of the trust could be reposed. But Fanning was of a different opinion Whether 
speech may well be arrange d and shaped beforehand ; but letsome scope be! jis wounds—none of them, it is true, very severe—and the groans and com- 
left for the impulse of the moment. The greatest thoughts are often those’ |plaints of the dying, had rendered him iresolute, and shaken lis well tried 
struck out by the mind whe n at heat : in debate they are caught up by minds) courage, or whether it was the hope that our vanguard, which had reached 
in a congenial state. Even alower order ofexcellence will at such times pro-| the wood before the Mexicaas surrouuded us, @ould return with a reinforce- 
duce a greater effect. It is wonderful, however, how well Mr. Macaulay con-| ment from Victoria, only ten miles distant, and where it was falsely i, 
trives to adapt these cool procuctions of the closet to temperaments exerted by |s'x hundred militiamen were statioued, I cannot say ; but he remained obsti- 
party. Ifacounterfeit could ever stand competition with the reality, these||te, and we vainly implored him to take advantage of the pitch dark night, and 
mock-heroics of Mr. Macaulay certainly would not have the worst chance. retreat tothe wood. He insisted upon waiting till eight o'clock the next 
When he is called up sucidenly, under circumstances forbidding all preparation, ‘morning, and if no assistance came to us by that time, we could cut eur way, 
his speeches produce a much greater immediate effect, As compositions they ‘he said, in open day, through the ranks of our contemptible foe, and if we did 
may be inferior, but for practical purposes they are much better, On such [not conquer, we could at least bravely die, 
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** Give way to my wishes, comrades,” said he; “ listen to the groans of our, of our foes been appeased, when the alarm was sounded in the opposite camp, 
wounced brethren, whose lives may yet be saved by medical skill. Will the andthe Mexicans ran to their arms. ‘The cause of this was soon explained. 
New Orleans’ Greys, the first company who shouldered the rifle for Texian In the wood, which, could we have reached it, would have been our salvation, 
liberty, abandon their unfortunate comrades to a cruel death at the hands of curl jeppenced our faithful vanguard, accompanied by al! the militia they had been 
barbarous foes * Once more, friends, I implore you, wait till daybreak, and jable to collect in so short a time—the whole commanded by Colonel Horton. 
if no help is then at hand, it shall be as you please, and | will follow you.” _|False indeed had been the report, that six or eight hundred men were stationed 

In order to unstiffen my limbs, which were numbed by the wet and cold, I at Victoria; including our vanguard, the gallant fellows who thus came to our 
walked tu and fro in our little camp, gazing out into the darkness. Nota star assistance were but sixty in number. 
was visible, the night was gloomy and dismal, well calculated to crush al! | ** With what horror,” said the brave Horton, subsequently, ‘‘ did we per- 
hope in our hearts. I stepped out of the encampment, and walked in the di |ceive that we had arrived too late! We stood thunderstruck and uncertain 
rection of the enemy. From time to time dark figures glided swiftly by with |what todo, when we were suddenly roused from our bewilderment by the 
in @ short distance of me. They were the Indians, carrying away the bodies /sound of the Mexican trumpets. There was no ‘ime to lose, and our minds 
of the dead Mexicans, in order to conceal from us the extent of their loss For were speedily mave up. Although Fanning had so far forgotten his duty as 
hours I mournfully wandered about, and day was breaking when | returned to ‘to surrender, ours was to save ourselves, for the sake of the republic. Now, 
the camp. All were already astir. In silent expectation, we strained our eyes more than ever, since all the volunteers were either killed or prisoners, had 
in the direction of the neighbouring wood, hoping each moment to see our | Texas need of our arms and rifles. We turned our horses, and ga!loped back 
friends burst out from its shelter; but asthe light became stronger, all our||to Victoria, whence we marched 'o join Houston at Gonzales.” 
hopes fled, and our previous doubts as to whether there really were any troops The Mexicans lost no time in pursuing Horton and his people, but without 
at Victoria, became confirmed. The Mexican artillery had come up during |s»ccess. The fugitives reached the thickly-wooded banks of the Guadalupe, 
the night, and now appeared stationed with the detachment which cut us off |and disappeared amongst intricacies through which the foe did not dare to fol- 
from the wood. ‘ow them. Had the reinforcement arrived one half howr sooner, the bloody 

It was seven o'clock ; we had given up all hopes of succour, and had assem- tragedy soon to be enacted would never have taken place. 
bled together to deliberate on the best mode of attacking the Mexicans, when) The unfortunate Texian prisoners were now marched back to Goliad, and 
their artillery suddenly bellowed forth a morning salutation, and the balls came |shut up in the church, which was thereby so crowded that scarcely a fourth of 
roaring over and around us. These messengers hastened our decision, and we them were able to sit or crouch upon the ground. Luckily the interior of the 
resolved at once to attack the troops upon the road with rife and bowie-knife. building was thirty-five to forty feet high, or they would imevitably have been 
end at all hazards and any loss to gain the wood. All were ready ; even the|'suffocated Here they remained all night, parched with thirst; and it was 
wounded, those at least who were able to stand, made ready to accompany us, not till eight in the morning that six of their number were permitted to fetch 
determined to die fighting, rather than be unresisting!y butchered. Suddenly, and water from the river. In the evening they were againallowed water, but for 
at the very moment that we were about to advance. the white flag, the symbol two nights and days no other refreshment passed their lips. Strong pickets 
of peace, was raised upon the side of the Mexicans. Mistrusting their inten- jof troops, and guns loaded with grape, were stationed round their prison, ready 
tions, however, we were going to press forward, when Fanning’s command ito massacre them in case of an outbreak, which it seemed the intention of the 
checked us. He had conceived hopes of rescuing himself and his comrades, Mexicans to provoke. At last, on the evening of the second day, six ounces 
by means of an honourable capitulation from the perilous position into which’ /of raw beef were distributed to each man. This they had no means of cook- 
he could not but feel that his own obstinacy had brought them. jing, save attwo small fires, which they made of the woodwork of the church ; 

Three of the enemy’s officers now approached our camp, two of them jand as the heat caused by these was unendurable to the closely packed multi- 
Mexican cavalry men, the third a German who had got into favour with Santa |tude, the majority devoured their scanty ration raw. One more night was pass- 
Anna, and had risen to be colonel of artillery. He was, if I am not mistaken, jed in this wretched state, and then the prisoners were removed to an open 
a native of Mayence, and originally a carpenter, but having some talent for court within the walls of the fortress This was a great improvement of their 
mathematics and architecture, he had entered the service of an English mining |sitvation, but allthat day no rations were given to them, and they began to 
company, and been sent to Mexico. There Santa Anna employed him to buy food of the soldiers, giving for it what money they possessed : and when 
build his well-known country-honse of Mango do Clavo, and conceiving, from |that was all gone, bastering their clothes, even to their shirts and trousers. So 
the manner in which the work was executed, a high opinion of the talent of the |enormous, however, were the prices charged by the Mexicans, Mr. Ehrenberg 
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builder, he gave him a commission in the engineers, and in time made him 
colonel of artillery. This man, whose name was Holzinger, was the only one! 
who spoke English of the three officers who came with the flag of truce ; and 
as he spoke it very badly, a great deal of our conference took place in German, 
and was then retranslated into Spanish. After a long discussion, Fanning 
agreed to the following conditions : namely, that we should deliver up our 
arms, that our private property should be respected, and we ourselves sent to’ 
Corpano or Matamora, there to embark for New Orleans. Solong as we were 
prisoners of war, we were to receive the same rations as the Mexican soldiers. | 
On the other hand, we gave our word of honour not again to bear armns against 
the existing government of Mexico. 
Whilst the three officers returned to General Urrea, who commanded the! 
Mexican army, to procure the ratification of these conditions, we, the volunteers. 
from New Orleans and Mobile, surrounded Fanning, highly dissatisfied at the 
course that had been adopted. ** What!” was the cry,“ is thisthe way that 
Fanning keeps his promise-—this his boasted courage! Hus he forgotten the. 
fate of our brothers, massacred at St Antonio’? Does he not know our treach-| 
erous foes! In the Mexican tongue, to capitulate, means to die. Let us die|| 
then, but fighting for Texas and for liberty ; and let the blood of hundreds of || 
Mexicans mingle with our own. Perhaps, even though they be ten times as 
numerous, we may succeed in breaking through their ranks. Think of St 
Antonio, where we were two hundred and ten against two thousand, and vet 
we conquered. Why not again risk the combat '”’ Butall our expostulations 
and reproaches were invain. The majority were for surrender, and we were 
compelled to give way and deliver up our weapons. Some of the Greys strode 
sullenly up and down the camp, casting furious glances at Fanning and those 
who had voted for the capitulation ; others sat motionless, their eyes fixed upon 
the ground, envying the fate of those who had fallen in the fight. Despair’ 
was legibly written on the faces of manny who but too well foresaw our fate. 
One man in particular, an American, of the name of Johnson, exhibited the | 
most ungovernable fury. He sat grinding his teeth, and stamping upon the, 
ground, and puffing forth volumes of smoke from his cigar, whilst he meditat- 
ed, as presently appeared, a frightful plan of vengeance. | 
Stimulated by curiosity, a number of Mexicans now strolled over to our camp 
and gazed shyly at the gloomy grey marksmen, as if they still feared them, | 
even though unarmed. The beauty of the rifles which our people had given| 
up, was also a subject of great wonder and admiration ; and soon the camp be 
came crowded with unwelcome visitors—their joy and astonishment at their 
triumph, contrasting with the despair and despondency of the prisoners. Sud- 


denly a broad bright flame flashed through the morning fog, a tremendous 
explosion followed, and then all was again still, aud the prairie strewn with | 
wounded men. A cloud of smoke was crushed down by the heavy atmosphere | 
upon the dark green plain ; the horses of the Mexican officers reared wildly in 
the air, or, with bristling main and streaming tail, galloped furiously away with 
their half-deafened riders. Numbers of persons had been thrown down by the. 
shock, others had flung themselves upon the ground in consternation, and some. 
moments elapsed before the cause of the explosion was ascertained. The 
powder magazine had disappeared—all but a small part of the carriage, around 
which lay a number of wounded, and, at about fifteen paces from it, a black 
object, in which the form of man was scarcely recognisadle, but which was still 
living, although unable to speak. Coal-black as a negro, and frightfully dis | 
figured, it was impossible to distinguish the features of this unhappy wretch 
Inquiry was made, the roll was called, and Johnson was found missing. No- 
body had observed his proceedings, and the explosion may have been the re-| 
sult of an accident ; but we entertained little doubt that he had formed ade | 
liberate plan to kill himself and as many Mexicans as he could, and had chosen. 
what he considered a favourable moment to set fire to the ammunition waggon | 
As it happened, the cover was not fastened down, so that the principal force 
of the powder went upwards, and his terrible project was rendered in a great | 
measure abortive. 


tells us, that one hungry man could easily eat at one meal ten dollars’ werth 
of tortillas or maize cakes. Not satisfied with this mode of extortion, the Mexi- 
can soldiers, who are bora thieves, were constantly on the look out to rob the 
unhappy prisoners of whatever clothing or property they had lett. 

On the fourth morning, three quarters of a pound of beef were given to each 
man ; and whilst they were engaged in roasting it, there appeared to their 
great surprise a hundred and twenty fresh prisoners, being Major Ward’s de- 
tachment, which had lost its way in the prairie, and, after wandering about for 
eight days, had heard of Fanning’s capitulation, and surrendered on the same 
terms. Twenty-six of them, carpenters by trade, had been detained at Vic- 
toria by order of Colonel Holzinger, to assist in building bridges for the trans- 
port of the artillery across the river. Oa the seventh day came a hundred 
‘nore prisoners, who had just landed at Copano from New York, under com- 
mand of Colonel Miller, and had been captured by the Mexican cavalry. The 
rations were sull scanty, and given but at long intervals; and the starving 
Texians continued their system of barter, urged to u by the pangs of hunger, 
and by the Mexican soldiers, who tuld them that they were to be shot ina 
day or two, and might as well part with whatever they had left, in order to 
render their last hours more endurable. ‘This cruel assurance, however, the 
prisoners did not believe. They were sanguine of a speedy return to 
the States, and impatiently waited the arrival of an order for their shipment 
from Santa Anna, who was then at St Antonio, and to whom news of the 
capitulation had been sent. General Urrea had marched from Golad imme- 
diately after their surrender, only leaving sufficient troops to guard them, and 
had crossed the Gaudalupe without opposition. Santa Anna's order at last came, 
but its purport was far different from the anticipated one. We resume our 
extracts from Mr. Ebrenberg’s narrative :— 

The eighth morning of our captivity dawned, and so great were our suffer- 
ings, that we had resolved, if some change were not made in our condition, 
to free ourselves by force, or die in the attempt, when a rumour spread that a 


courrier from Santa Auna iad arrived during the night. This inspired us with 


fresh hopes, and we trusted that the hour of our deliverance at last approached. 


||At eight o’clock in the morning an officer entered our place of confinement, 
carrying Santa Anna’s order in his hand, of the contents of which, however, 


he told us nothing, except that we were immediately to march away from 
Goliad. Whether we were to go to Copano or Matamoras, we were not ip- 
formed. We saw several pieces of cannon standing poimted against our 
enclosure, the artillerymen standing by them with lighted matches, and near 


them was drawn up a battalion of infantry, in parade uniform, but coarse and 


tagged enough. ‘Che infantry had no knapsacks or baggage of any kind ; but 
at the time J do not believe that one ofus remarked the circumstance, as the 
Mexican soldiers in general carry little or nothing. For our part, we required 
but a very short time to get ready for the march, and in a few minutes we weie 
ail drawn up, two deep, with the exception of Colonel Millers detachment, 
which was quartered outside the fort. Fanning and the other wounded men, 
the doctor, his assistants, and the interpreters, were also absent. They were 
to be sent later to New Orleans, it was believed, by a nearer road, 

After the names had been called over, the order to march was given, and 
we filed out through the gate of the fortress, the Greys taking the lead. 
Outside the gate we were received by twodetachments of Mexican infantry, 
who marched along on either side of us, in the same order as ourselves. We 
were about four hundred in number, and the enemy about seven hundred, not 
including the calvary, of which numerous small groups were scattered about 
ihe prairie. We marched on in silence, not however, in the direction we had 
anticipated, but along the road to Victoria. This surprised us; but upon re- 
flection we concluded that they were conducting us to some eastern por', thence 


|\to be shipped to New Orleans, which, upon the whole, was perhaps the best 


and shortest plan. There was something, however, in the profound silence of 
the Mexican soldiers, who ase usually umceasing chaterers, that inspired me 
with a feeling of uneasiness andanxiety. it was like a funeral march, and 


Scarcely had the confusion caused by this incident subsided, and the fury 


truly might it so be called, Presently I turned my head to see if Miller’s peor 
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pie had joined, and were marching with us But, to my extreme astonish- Slowly taking a small knife from his waistcoat pocket, he opened it, produced 
ment, neither they nor Fanning’s men, northe Georgia battalion, were to be a huge piece of Cavendish, cut off a quid, shoved it between his upper lip and 
seen. They had separated us without our observing it, and tke detachment front teeth, and handed the tobacco to his nearest neighbour. This was a gi- 
with which I was marching consisted only of the Greys avd a few Texan gantic captain, the upper part of whose budy was clothed in an Indian hunting- 
colonists. Glancing at the escort, their full dress uniform and the absence of cout, his head covered with what had once been a fine beaver hat, but of 
all baggage, now for the first time struck me. I thought of the bloody scenes which the broad brim now flapped down over his ears, whilst his strong mus- 
that had occurred at Tampico, San Patricio, and the Alamo, of the false and cular legs were wrapped from knee to ankle in thick crimson flannel, a pre- 
cruel character of those in whose power we were, and I was seized witha caution against the thorns of the muskeet-trees not unfrequently adopted in the 
wresentiment of evil. For a moment | was about to communicate my appre- west His bullet-pouch was made out of the head ofa leopard, in which eyes 
Loasiens to my comrades ; but hope, which never dies, ayain caused me to of red cloth had been inserted, bringing out, by contrast, the beauty of the 
take a more cheering view of ovr situation. Nevertheless, in order to be skin, and was suspended from a strap of brown untanned deer-hide. With an 
prepared for the worst, and, in case of need, to be unencumbered in my move- @Xpression of great bitterness, the backwoodsman handed the tobacco to the 
ments, I watched my opportunity, and threw away amongst the grass of the ‘an next to lum; and it passed on from hand to hand, untasted by any one 
prairie a bundle containing the few things that the thievish Mexicans had a! —a sign of ureommon exeitement amongst the persons there assembled, 
lowed me toretain. When the despised Cavendish had gone round, the old general stuck it in his 
A quarter of an hour had elapsed since our departure from the fort, when pocket again, end continued the conference, at the same time whittling a stick 
suddenly the command was given in Spanishto wheel to the left, leaving the with periect coolness aud unconcern. 
road ; and. as we did not understand the order, the officer himself went in “Yes,” said be, * 1 tell you that our affairs look rather tick!ish—can’t 
front to show us the way, and my companions followed without taking any deny it—but thatis the only thing that will bring the people to their senses. 
particular notice of the change of direction. To our left ran a muskeet hedge, Santa Anna may destroy the colonies, but it won't be Sam Houston's fault. 
five or six feet in height, at right angles with the river St Avtonio, which !nstead of at once assembling, the militia stop at home with their wives—quite 
flowed at about a thousand paces from us, be'ween banks thirty or forty feet comfortable im the chimney-corner—think that a handful of volunteers can 
high, and of which banks the one on the nearer side of the river rose nearly whip ten thousand of these half-bloods, Quite mistaken, gentlemen—quite 
perpendicularly out of the water. We were marched along the side of the mistaken. You see it now—the brave fellows are gone—a scandal it is for us 
hedge towards the stream, and suddenly the thonght flashed on us, ** Why are —and the enemy is atour heels Instead of seeing four or five thousand of 
they taking us in this direction ?’? The appearance of a number of lancers, Our people here, there are thirieen hundred—the others are minding the shop 
cantering about in the fields on our right, also start'ed us ; and just thenthe —mMaking journeys to the Sabine. Can't help it, comrades, must retire to 
foot-soldiers, who had been marching between us and the hedge. changed their ‘he Brazos, into the forests—must be off, and that at once.” 
places, and joined those of their comrades who guarded us on the other hand ** Stop, generel, that ain't sense,” cried a man, with a cap made out ofa 
Before we could divine the meaning of this mancwuvre, the word was given wild-cat's skin ; “‘nota step backwards—the enemy must soon come, and 
to halt. It came like a sentence of death ; for at the same moment that it, then we'll whip ‘em so glorious, that i will be a pleasure to see it ; the miser- 
was uttered, the sound of a volley of musketry echoed across the prairie. We able vampires that they are !” - 
thought of our comrades and of our own probable fate. "st fight ! a fight !’ shouted the surrounding throng. “ For Texas, now'or 
“ Kneel down !” now burst in harsh accents from the lips of the Mexican never!” 
commander. “Sam Houston is not of that opinion, my fine fellows,” answered the gen- 
No one stirred. Few of us understood the order, and those who did would etal, ‘and it is not his will to fight. Sam will not risk the fate of the repub- 
pot obey. The Menxican soldiers, who stood at about three paces from us. lic ina single foolhardy battle. The broad woods of the Brazos shali do us 
levelled their muskets at our breasts. Even then we could hardly believe that good service Though you are brave, and willing torisk your lives, it would 
they meant to shoot us; for if we had, we should assuredly have rushed for- be smal! benefit to the country if you lost them. No, my boys, we'll give it to 
ward in our desperation, and, weaponless though we were, some of our mur- the verinin, never fear ; they shall have it, a8 sure as Sam Houston stands 
derers would have met their death at our hands. Only one of our number was ‘ his own shoes.” — : 
well acquainted with Spanish, and even he seemed as if he could not compre. “* It's impossible for us to go back, General,” cried another speaker ; “can’t 
hend the order that had been given. He stared at the commanding-oflicer as be—must at em! What, General, our mehest plantations he between the 
if awaiting its repetition, and we stared at him, ready, at the first word he Colorado and the Brazos, and are we to abandon them to these thieves’? Old 
should utter, to spring upon the soldiers. But he seemed to be, as most of us Austin*® would rise out of his grave if he heard the footsteps of the murderers 
were, impressed with the belief that the demonstration was merely a me- pon the prairie. No, Geveral—must be at them—tust conquer or die !" 
nace, used to induce us to enter the Mexican service. With threatening ges “* Must conquer or die |’ was echoed through the crowd ; but the old gene- 
ture and drawn sword, the chief of the assassins again ejaculated the command 4! Sat whittling away, as cool asa cucumber, and seemed determined that 
tokneel down. The sound of a second volley, from a different direction with the next victory he gained should be m his own camp. 
the first, just then reached our ears, and was followed by a confused cry, as if,“ Boys,” said he-—and he stood up, took another quid, shut his knife, and 
those at whom it had been aimed, had not al! been immediately killed. Our continued—** Boys, you want to fight—very praiseworthy mdeed—your cour- 
comrade, the one who understood Spanish, sterted from his momentary lethar @ge '8 certainly very praiseworthy ;—but suppose the enemy brings artillery 
gy, and boldly addressed us. ‘with him, can you, will you, take the responsibility of giving battle before our 
“ Comrades,” cried he, ‘ you hear that report, that cry! There is no hope tardy fellow-citizeus come up to reinforce us ! How will you answer it to 
for us—our last hour is come! ‘Therefore, comrades—!” /your consciences, if the republic falls back under the Mexican yoke, because 
A thick cloud 40 undisciplined mob would not wait the favourable moment for a fight ? 


A terrible explosion interrupted nim—and then ail was still. t 
of smoke was wreathing and curling towards the St Antonio. The blood of No, no, citizeos—we must retire to the Brazos, where our rifles will give us 


our lieutenant was on my clothes, and around me lay my friends, convulsed by ‘he advantage ; whilst here we should have to charge the enemy, who is five 
the last agony. I saw nothing more. Unburt myself, I sprang up, and, con. ‘nes our strength, in the open prairie. Don't doubt your courage, as you call 
cealed by the thick smoke, fled along the side of the hedge in the direction of !t—though ils only foolhardiness——but I represent the republic, and om answer- 
the river, the noise of the water for my guide. Suddenly a blow from a heavy @bie to the whole people tor what I do. Can t allow you to fight here. Once 
sabre fell upon my head, and from out of the smoke emerged the forw more I summon yeu to follow me to San Felipe, aud all who wish well to 
of a little Mexican lievtenant. He aimed a second blow at me, which Texas will be ready in an hour’s time. Every moment we may expect to see 
I parried with my left arm. [ had nothing to risk, but every thing to ‘he enemy on the other side of the river. Once more then—to the banks of 
gain. It was life or death. Behind me a thousand bayonets, before me the Brazos !” ’ 
the almost powerless sword of a coward. I rushed upon him, and with | The old general walked off to his tent, and the crowd betook themselves to 
true Mexican, valour he fled from an unarmed man. On [| went, the river thir fires, murmuring and discontented, aud put their rifles in order. But in an 
rolled at my feet, the soldiers were shouting and yelling behind. “ Texas bour an a half, the Texian army leit thew camp on the Colorado. Sam 
for ever !” cried I, and, without a moment’s hesitation, plunged into the water Houston had prevailed, and the next evening, he and his men reached San 
The bullets whistled round me 2s | swam slowly and wearily to the other Felipe, and without pausiog there, marched up the river, On the 30th March 
side, but none wounded me. Our poor dog, who had been with us al! through the first squadron of the enemy showed itself near Felipe. The inhabitants 
the campaign, and had jamped into the river with me, fei! a last sacrifice tw 4 andoned their weil-stored shops and houses, set fire to them with their own 
Mexican cruelty. He had reached the middle of the stream, when a bell hands, and fled across theriver. ‘he Mexicans entered the town, and their 
struck him, and he disappeared. ‘rage was boundless when, instead of a rich booty, they found heaps of ashes. 
Whilst these horrible scenes were occurring in the prairie, Colonel Fanning Houston had now vanished, and his foes could nowhere trace him, till he 
and his wounded companions were shot and bayoneted at Goliad, ouly Docto: suddenly, and of his own accord, reappeared upon the scene, and fell un them 
Thackleford and a few hospital aids having their lives spared, in order tha: like a thunderbolt, amply refuting the false and base charge brought against 
they might attend on the wounded Mexicans. Besides Mr Ehrenberg, bu! him by bis enemies, that be had retreated through cowardice. But to this 
three of the prisoners at Goliad ultimately escaped the slaughter. day, itis a nddie to me how he managed to reduce to obedience the unruly 


Having crossed the St Antonio, Mr Ebrenberg struck into the bigh grasa spirits he commanded, and to induce them to retreat across the Brazos to 
and thickets, which concealed him from the pursuit of the Mexicans, and wan- Gutfalo Bayou. Ot one thing Tam certain—only Sam Houston could have 


dered through the prairie, guiding himself, as best he might, by sun and stars |(400€ it; no other man in the republic, 
and akivien \e ph the ee ee He lost his way, at went through a Mr Ehrenberg escaped trom all his perils in time to share the rejoicings of 
variety of striking adventures, which, with some characteristic sketches of '® Texiavs - the final evacution of the country by the Mexican army. And 
Texian life and habits, of General Sam Houston and Santa Anna. anda certainly they had cause for exultation, not only at being rid of their cruel 
spirited account of the battle of St Jacinto, at which, howeve-, he himself was 20d semi-barbarous oppressors, but in the persevering gallantry they had dis- 
not present, fill up the re nainder of his book. Of one scene, between Houston played throughout the whole campaign, during which many errors were com. 
and his army, we will make a final extract :-— mitted and many lives uselessly sacrificed, bat of which the close was never- 
It was the latter end of March, and the army of Texian militia under Hous theless so glorious to those engaged in it. Unskilled in military tactics, with- 
ton, which bad increased to about thirteen hundred men, was asse:nd ed un ‘he °»" disci, line or resources, the stubborn courage of a handful of American back- 
banks of the Colorado river. One messenger after another had arrived. bring “VOCS proved an overmatch for Santa Anna and his hosts, and the fairest 
ing news that had converted them into perfect cannibals, thirsting alter Mexican jand freshest nee of the Mexican cactus was rent from the parent stem, never 
blood. The murder of Grant and his horsemen, that of !obusen and King with a be reunited. 


their detachments ; the unaccountable disappearance of Ward, who was wan- | ee 

wandering about in the prairie ; and finally, Horton's report of the capture | SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. 

of the unfortunate Fanning; all these calamities, in conjunction with BY MRS. JAMESON. 

the fall of the Alamo, had raised the fury of the backwoodsmen to such a pitch, | MARY MAGDALENE.—( Continued ) 

roe po — — - hold nor bind, and nubody but Sam Houston would ay. second class of subjects, the Magdalen doing penance in her desert, ie 
ave been able to curd them. »y far the most numerous and the most varied in treatment. It has become, 


The old general sat upon a heap of saddles ; and in acircle round a large 
fire, sat or stood, leaning, upun their rifles, the captains of the militia. Toe  * The founder of the \mericaa colonies in Texas, and father of Stephen 
whole group was surrounded by a grumbling er wd of backwuodsmen tae F. Austin 
dark fiery eyes of the officers, neariy all tall powerful figures, glanced alter-/ + The arms of Mexico are a cactus, with as many leaves as there are states 


nately at the flames and at old Sam, who was the only calm person present. jof the republic, 
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Irke the penance of St. Jerome, a symbol of Christian penitence, still more en | 
deared to the popular imagination by more affecting and atiractive associations. 
and even mure eminently picturesque—so tempting to the artists, that by! 
their own predilection for it, they have assisted in making it universal. In the! 
display of luxuriant female forms, shadowed (not hidden) by redundant fair hair. 
and flung in all the abandon of solitude, amid the depth of leafy recesses, or 


relieved by the dark umbrageous rocks ; in the strange, heart-rmoving contrast 


of all loveliness with all horror ; in the association of love and beauty with the 
symbols of death and sorrow and utter humiliation. the painters had ample 


ecope, ample material, for the exercise of their imagination and the display of) 


their skill; and what has been the result? ‘They have abused these capabilities 
even to licence ; they have exhausted the resources of Art in the attempt to 
vary the delineatien ; and yet how seldom has the ideal of this most exquisite 
subject been—I will not say realized—but even approached! We have Mag- 
dalens who look as if they never could have sinned, and others who look as if 
they never could have repented ; we have Venetian Magdalens with the air o!! 
courtezans, and Florentine Magdalens with the air of Ariadnes ; and Bolognese 
Magdalens like sentimental Niobes ; and French Magdalens, movie galantes | 
moitié devotes ; and Dutch Magdalens, who wring their hands like repentant | 
washerwomen. The Magdalens of Rubens remind us of nothing so much as) 
of the “ unfortunate Miss Bailey ;” and the Magdalens of Van Dyck are fine! 
ladies who have turned Methodists. But Mary Magdalene, such as we have| 
conceived her, mournful yet hopeful, teuder yet dignified ; wern with grief and, 
fasting, yet radiant with the glow of love and faith, and clothed with the beauty 
of holiness—is an ideal which painting has not yet réalized. Is it beyond the 
reach of art?) We might have answered this question, had Raphael attempted 
it; but he has not. His Magdalen at the feet of Christ is yet unfo:given—the 
forlorn castaway, not the devout péuitent 

The Magdalen doing penance in her rocky desert first became a popular sub 
ject in the sixteenth century ; in the seventeenth it was at the height of favour 
There are two distinct versions of the subject, infinitely varied as tu detail and 
sentiment: either she is represented as bewailing her sins, or as reconciled to 
heaven. 

In the former treatment she lies prostrate on the earth, or she is standing or) 
kneeling at the entrance of ber cave, (in some of the old illuminated missals! 
the upper part of her body is seen emerging from a cave, or rather a hole in the| 
ground ;) the hands clasped, or extending towards heaven , the eyes streaming) 
with tears; the long yellow hair floating over the shoulders. ‘I'he crucifix, 
the skull, and sometimes the scourge, are introduced as emblems of faith, mor | 
tality, and penance ; weeping angels present a crown of thorns. 

In the latter treatment, she is reading or meditating ; the expression is se-| 
rene or hopeful ; a book lies beside the skull; angels present the palm, or scat-) 


observed, a mere display of beautiful forms, voluptuous or insipid, as the case 
might be. Such were those of Furini, of Carlo Dolce, (I do not except his fa- 
mous but girlish Magdalen in the Florentine Gallery,) of Cario Maratti, of 
Vander Werff, and other manufacturers ;—while Schaiken represented her ss 
\Joing penance by candle light, and Claude found her a convenient figure to 
give a name to three of his beautiful landscapes 

The treatment of the Penitent Magda'en in sculpture, has, in every instance 
\with which I am acquainted, unavoidably leaned to the picturesque rather than 
ithe abstract and ideal. 

' There is a famous statue carved in wood by Donatello, now in the San Gio- 
‘vanni, at Florence, which, in point of character, may be referred to the first 
class of subjects; she is standing with clasped hands; the head raised in 
jorayer; the forms very expressive of wasting grief and penance, but too mea- 
jgre for beauty. ‘* Egii ja volle specchio alle penitenti non incitamente alla cu- 
idizia degli sguardi, come avenne ad altri artisti,” says Cicoguara ; and, al- 
owing that beanty has been sacrificed to expression, he adds ** but if Donatello 
nad done all, what would have remained for Canova?” That which remained 
‘for Canova to do, he has done :* he has made her as ievely as possible. The 
display ef the beautiful limbs is chastened by the humility of the attitude— 
nalf kneeling half prostrate; by the expression of the drooping head—** all 
‘sorrow’s softness charmed from its despair.” Her eyes are fixed on the cross 
which lies extended on her knees, and she weeps—not +o much her own past 
sins, as the sacrilice it has cost to redeemthem. This is the prevailing senti- 
‘ment, or, as the Germans would call it, the motive of the representation, to 
which I should feel inclined to object as deficient in dignity and severity, and 
ivordering too much on the genre and dramatic stvle—but the execution is al- 
‘most faultiess Very beautiful is another modern statue of the Penitent Mag- 
dalen, executed in marble for the Count d’Espagnao, by M. Henry de Triqueti. 
‘She is half seated, half reclining, on a fragment of rock, and pressing to her 
bosom a crown of thorns. 

The conception of the Magdalen by the greatest painters, is more distinctly 
‘expressed in those scriptural scenes, in which she is an important figure, than 
‘in the single and ideal impersonations. The sacred subjects in which she is in- 
troduced are the foillowing.— 
| 1. ‘Jesus at Supper with Simon the Pharisee.’—‘* And she began to wash 
‘his feet with tears, and did wipe them with the hair of her head, and kissed 
his feet and anointed them with ointment.’’—Luke vi. 38 

2. ‘@hrist in the house of Martha and Mary.’—* And she sat at Jesus's feet 
‘and heard his words, but Martha was cumbered with much serving.—Luke x. 
39, 40. 

3. ‘The Raising of Lazarus.’ “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother 
had not died "—Jobn xt. 32. 


ter flowers ; a vision of glory isseen m the skies. The alabaster box is in all) 4, * The Crucifixion.’ ‘ Now there stood by the cross Mary Magdalene.” — 
cases the indispensable attribute. ‘The eyes are usually raised, if- vot in grief, John xix 25; Matthew xxvii 56 
in supplication or in aspiration. The “uplifted eve” as well asthe “loose 5. ‘The Deposition from the Cross.’ “ And Mary Magdalen, and the moth- 
hair” became a characteristic ; but there are some exceptions. The treatmen' er of Jesus, beheld where he was laid.""—Mark xv. 47. 
which was at first simple, became more and wore picturesque, and at length) 6. *The Maries at the Sepulchre.’ “ And there was Mary Magdalene 
theatrical—a mere vehicle for sentiment and attitude. |.and the other Mary, sitting over against the sepulchre.’’"—Matthew xxvii 61. 
The earliest example I can remember of the Penitent Magdalen, dramatically 7. * Christ appears to MarygMaegeéalene in the Garden,’ called the Nols me 
treated, remains as yet unsurpassed ;—the reading Magdalen of Correggio, in) Tanyere. ‘Touch me not, for | am not yet ascended to my father.”"—Jobn 
the Dresden Gallery. This lovely creation has only one fault; the virginal| xx. 17. 
beauty is that of a Payche or a Seraph. As the antipodes in character and — !n the first, second and last of these subjects, the Magdalen is one of the 
sentiment, we may cite the Magdalen of Titian, so celebrated in his own time, two principal figures, and necessary to the action ; in the other she is gener- 
that he painted at least tive or six repetitions of 1, and copies aud engravings ally introduced, but in som@ instances omitted: and, as all belong properly to 
have been multiplied. The eyes, swimming io tears, are raised to heaven ;|'the life of Christ, I shall confine myself now to a few remarks on the charac- 
the long dishevelled hair floats over her shoulders ; one hand is pressed on her) teristic treatment of the Magdalen in each. 
bosom, the other rests on the skuil ; the forms are full and round, thecolouring | 1. The Supper with Simon has been treated in every variety of style; the 
rich ; a book and the box of oimtment lie before her on a fragment of rock. two extremes being the composition of Raphael and that of Paul Veronese. 
She is sufficiently woeful, but seems rather to regret her past life than to re) Raphael thought only of the religious significance of the action, and how to 
pent of it, nor is there anything in the expression which can secure us agains'| express it with the utmost force and the utmost simplicity. In the engraving 
arelapse ‘Titian painted the original for Charles V. His idea of the pose, by Mare Antonio there are few figures—our Saviour, the Pharisce, four Apos- 
was borrowed, as we are told, from an antique statue, and his model was a) les, and two attendants. Mary Magdalen, in front, bends over the feet of 
young gn, who being fatigued with long standing, the tears ran down ber face, Christ, while her long hair half conceals her face and almost sweeps the 
“and Titian attained the desired expression.” ('!) His idea therefore of Si. ground: nothing can exceed the tenderness and humility of the attitude, 
Mary Magdalene was the fusion of an antique statue and a girl taken out of ond the benign dignity of Christ. Paul Veronese thought only of a gorgeous 
the streets ; and with all its beauties as a work of art, and very beautiful it is, festival; we have a stately banquet-room, rich architecture, a crowd of about 
this chef-d' auvre of Titian is, to my taste, one of the most unsatisfactory things thirty figures ; and the Magdalen is merely a beautiful female with loose robes, 
in the world. Ip another version of the subject she is leaning over an open) disheveiled tresses, and the besom displayed: this gross fault of sentiment is 
book, on which is inscribed, Domine, exaudi orationem meum, et clamor meus) more conspicvous in the large picture in the Durazzo Palace at Genoa, than in 
ad te veniet ; non avertas faciem tuam a me! | the beautiful finished sketch in the collection of Mr. Rogers. Of the Durazzo 
A picture by Cigoli, i the Florence Gallery, appears to me every way pre-| picture, Lady Morgan says truly ** never was a sacred subject more humanly 
ferable to these of Titian. She is seated on the ground in a wild Jandscape, conceived, nor more divinely executed’ The composition of Rubens, of 
veiled by her long hair, the eyes raised to heaven ; her arm is round a skull, which a very fine sketch is in the Windsor collection (No. 89) is exceedingly 
and a book rests on her knee. Jn the same gallery there is a Magdalen, balf dramatic, the dignity of Christ and the veneration and humility of the Magda- 
length, by Carlo Cignani, with the hands clasped, veiled only by ber dishevel len admirably expressed : but the disdainful surprise of some of the assistants 
led hair, most affecting for the earnest, fervent expression of sorrow. | and the open mockery of others,—the old man in spectacles peeping over to 
There is a celebrated picture by Timoteo della Vite, in the Bologna Galle | convince himself of the truth,—disturb the solemnity of the feeling: and this 
ry. She is standing betore the entrance of her cavern, arrayed in a loose short) fault iseven more apparent in the composition of Philippe de Champagne, 
mantle ; her long hair is seen beneath this, descending to her feet, the hands) where a young man puts up his finger with no equivocal expression. In these 
joined in preyer, the head declined on one side, and the whole expression that) instances, the moment chosen is not * Thy sins are forgiven thee,” but the 
of girlish innocence and simplicity, with a touch of the pathetic. A mendicaat, scepticism of the pharisee becomes the leading idea; ** This man, if he were 
not a Magdalen, 1s the idea suggested. \/@ prophet, would have known who and what manner of woman this is.” 
Murillo’s Magdalen is almost perfect as a piece of expression, intensely!) 2. ‘ Christ inthe house of Martha and Mary.’ Of this beautiful subject I 
mournful, wasted, bowed with the recollection of the past—the sinner and the! nave never seen a satisfactory version; that of Le Sueur is the best. There 
nitent, but without any trace of the reconciled saint. Better in this respec!) is a fine domestic composition by Domenichino—engraved in London, v. 11, 
is a beautiful little Magdalen by Annibal Carracci: she is seated onthe ground)|p 106 One ofthe most modern which has attracted attention, is that of 
at the foot of a tree; she leans her cheek on her right hand, the other rests on) Overbeck, very simple aud poetical, but deficient in individual expression. At 
a skull; the upward ardent look is full of hope and faith ; but the forms are too|| Hampton Court there is a curious picture of this subject by Hans Vries, which 
Amazonian. Finer is the very beautiful Magdalen, by Guido, in the Sciarra| is an elaborate study of architecture ; the rich decoration of the interior has 
Palace ; the figure is life size ; she is seated, leaning on her hand, looking up! been ertticized ; but, according to the legend, Martha and Mary lived in great 
with a tender hope, her Jong fair hair falling in luxuriant tresses over her bosom ‘splendour; and there is no impropriety in representing their dwelling as a 
and shoulders : cherubs descend from above. Of all Guido’s pictures of thi-| palace. 
subject, and he painted at least ten, this is the finest ; in his heads of the Mag-|| 3 In the ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ where the subject is treated, not in the re- 
dalen he had the Niobe in his mind ; but in general they are too tearful and) ligious and em»lematie significance, but as a dramatic incident, Martha and 


characterless, the lovely head in the National Gallery not excepted. 

The most beautiful of Van Dyck’s Magdalens is a half-length figure, the) 
face in profile, bending over the crucifix ; the skull and a knotted scourge lic 
on a shelf of a rock behind ; underneath is the inscription: “ Fallat gratia et 
vana est pulchritudo; multer timens Dominum ipsa laudabitur ;” but in general 
his Magdalens have the same fault as his Madonnas ; they are too elegant 
Rubens has given us thirteen Magdalens more or less coarse ; in one picture 
she is tearing her hair like a disappointed virago. : 

Towards the end of the 17th century we find this subject, like most others, 


Mary are always present, and in general Mary is at the feet of our Saviour. 
|| Phe eartiest example I have met with is by Giovanni da Melano, 1361: but 


Mary is here without any of the distinctive characteristics of the Magdalen. In 
the picture in our National Gallery, the kneeling figure of Mary, looking up in 
the face of Jesus, with her grand severe beauty and earnest expression, is mag- 
nificent : but here again Mary of Bethany is not Mary Magdalene. On the 
other hand, Rubens and the later painters are careful to point out the supposed 


* In the well known Penitent Magdalen, executed for M, Somariva, and now 
in the Church of Notre Dame de Lorette at Paris, 


degraded by every kind of conventionalisum, until it became, as I have already 
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identity by the long fair hair, exposed end dishevelled, while Martha stands! no sound of human being was heard, nor did any person make their appearance 
aloof, veiled. ‘lor give answer to my hail. At length | got nearly tu the extremity of the 
4 Inthe ‘Crucifixion,’ where more than the three figures are introduced, buildings (about a dozen in number) when a young female met me, and having 
the Magdalene is almost always at the foot of the cross, and it is said that ascertamed that we were English, invited me to her dwelling. I accompanied 
Giotto gave the first example. Sometimes she is embracing the cross, and her without hesitation, glad to find somebody to speak to, She was pretty 
looking up with all the abandonment of despairing grief;—which is more pic and full of vivacity, which hed not been diminished by the communicetion with 
turesque than true in sentiment. {1 Rubens’s famous Crucifixion’ a! Ant stips of the English fleet. Here I obtained some excellent brandy, which 
werp, she has her arms round the cross, and is gazing at the executioner with served to counteract the effects of the cold night air, and after a delay of 
a look of horror. In Van Dyck’s, the face seen in front is exquisite for its about an hour,! purchased (ata good round price) two fine live calves, which 
pathetic beauty. Sometimes the Virgin is fainting in her arms. The box o! they said had been brought from the other end of the island. [ own that dur- 
ointment is frequently placed near, to distinguish her from the other Maries ing the interval that elapsed my time passed pleasantly enough,—there were 
also present. no males inthe houses at least I saw none, but only an elderly woman and 
5. In the ‘Descent, or Deposition, from the Cross, Mary Magdalene is gen- two daughters, whose tongues never laid still for one moment, and they rattled 
erally conspicuous. She is often supporting the feet or one of the hands of away with all the animation and with as much coquetry as any lady in Paris 
the Saviour—or she stands by weeping—or she sustains the Virgin. In the could have done. As for my lads, they would have remained for ever perfeet- 
* Entombment' she is seen lamenting aloud. with her long tresse: all disordered, |y contented, enjoying their grog ind the comforts of a warm fire ; but having 
and her arms outspread ip an ecstacy of grief and passion ; or she bends dow — procured what I wante’, the question arose as to the best mode of getting 
to embrace the feet of the Saviour, or to kiss his hand. Here Ravhae! has. ‘ne live stock downto the boat. It would have been preposterous to think of 
shown himself supreme. There is a wonderful little drawing by him, in which driving them without restraint and their ‘‘ mammas’’ im the same locality ; 
Nicodemus and others sustain the body of the Savioar, while Mary Magdalene ‘t would have been equally ridiculous to have tried, with halters round their 
lies prostrate bending her head over his feet, which she embraces; th» face ts iecks, to have coaxed or dragged them to the shore, as they were good-sized 
wholly concealed by the flowing hair, but never was the expression of over- animals. Ouse proposed to kill them at once and then they might be conveyed 
whelming love and sorrow conveyed with such pathetic, such artless trath jaiet enoug4 ; but 1 was desirousof taking them to the Admiral alive, that he 
6. ‘ The Maries atthe Sepulchre.’ There is a famous engraving, after 2 might “arise, slay, and eat’ when it best suited his wishes, and therefore 
design by Michael Angelo, called * Tuethree Maries going to the Sepulchre. | that was negatived ; at last it was agreed to tie their four legs, and being 
It represents three old women veiled, and with their backs turned—very aw. suspended by means of a pole, back downwards, we hoped to accomplish the 
ful, but they might as well be called the three Fates, or the three Witches, as, ‘ask without much difficulty. This arrangement was in perfect accordance 
the three Maries. ‘The subject has never been more happily treated than by vith the hamour of the seamen, who, without being intoxicated, were suffi- 
Philip Veit, a modern German artist, in a print which has become popular; ciently elevated to indulge in a little mischief, which was amply testified by 
the attitude of motionless sorrow ; the anxious expectant looks, fixed on the ‘he bleating and kicking of the unfortunate calves who struggled hard to 
tomb ; the deep shadowy stillness ; the dawn just breaking in the distance, get free. 
are very truly and feelingly expressed. At last, after a good deal of time was wasted, we contrived to move away, 
7. The * Noli me Tangere’ is the subject of many pictures ; twoof the fines’ ut the only guide we could getto the landing place was the young woman 
are yet the antipodes to each other in conception and treatment. One is the whom had first seen, bat before we gothalf way down she also disappeared, 
Titian in the collection of Mr. Rogers: the Magdalen kneeling bends forward jand in one of the darkest nights that | can remember, we were left alone ona 
with eager expression and outstretched hand ‘The Saviour, drawing his liven |wild rock, where | now became fully sensible the inhabitants were anything 
garment round him, shrinks back from her touch—yet with the softest expres (out friendly. : 
sion of pity. Besides the beauty and truth of the expression, this picture is, ‘*Come, Bradley, heave a-head,”’ exclaimed his shipmate, “ aud behave 
transcendent as a piece of colour and effect ; while the rich landscape and the tenderly to the babby as you're carrying on, Sore, and you ought to be kind 
approach of morning over the blue distance are conceived with a sublime sim- your hoffspring anyhow.” 
plicity. Not less a miracle of Art is the Rembrandt in the Queen's Gallery: | ‘* Avast, messmate, avast,’ returned the other, without moving a step in 
at the entrance of the sepuichre the Saviour is seen in the labiliments of a advance ; ** it’s onpossible to get on through the thickness of this darkness, and 
gardener, and Mary Magdalen at his feet adoring. This figure exhibits in 2|}a0 carpenter's ase to cut it with. As for the babby,—Lord love in !—I wish 
striking degree all the wild originality and poetic feeling pecu iar to Rem [ had it along side of my hammock just now, I'd soon rock it to sleep. Halloo, 
brandt. The forms and character are common; but the deep shadow of the, Jenkins ! what latitude are you in with your freight 1’ 
cavern tomb, the dimly seem supernatural beings within it, the breaking ofthe, This latter was addressed to one of the men with the other calf, who prompt- 
dawn over the distant city. are awfully sublime, and worthy of the mysteriou-| ly replied, ‘It’s here away we are, Bradley, almost smothered with the black. 
scene. Barroccio’s great altar-piece—once so famous, and wel! known from! ness of then ght; as for the freight, Larn't altogether sure as we've got any, 
the fine engraving o! Raphael Morghen, is poor compared with either of these: seeing, as the gene!man, ifso be as it is or was a genelman calf, is som’at 


Christ is effeminate and commouplace,—Mary Magdalen aij in a flutrer. | rambustical, and sings out every now and then for his * Pa,’ I think, ss he 
| knows you, Bradley, to be a family connexion. But avast there, shipmate ! 
AN INCIDENT IN THE BASQUE ROADS, don’t be shying stones at us ; for though I'm blessed if | can catch ever a glun- 


ner of you, yet I'll return your fire. Why, there you go again.” 
oF | ©] amtnever had such athing as ashot in my flipper this blessed,—no 
(Concluded from a former number of the Anglo American ) | not this blessed, but this tarnation coal heaver’s holiday,’ returned Bradley, 
A most dreary station was Basque Koads, especially in the stormy months angrily ; “ but ifso be as you shies again, I'm bltwed if I don't give you two 
of winter, when no boais were allowed to be out of the ships after sunset, ex-| ferone. There, you onimannerly son of a salt cod, that stone only just cleared 
cept the Captain of any particular one was dining with the Admiral, or visiting my nob.” 
abrother Officer. Certainly the anchorage was good holding ground, and)‘ Leave off quarrelling, men,” shouted I, as the real cause of dissension flash- 
there was seldom much of a searunning, so that when moored with a cable ed upon my mind, “ and let us bear @ hand down to the boat, or we are likely 
each way we bade detiance to ihe weather. Jnthe day-timethe scenery was o lose ourveal, and possibly something more valuable to ourselves” A 
bleak and wild in the extreme ; the long low land of the 'sle of Khe on one whole shower of stones convioced me that my conjectures were correct, 
side, and the equally low sandy beach of Oleron on the other, Rochelle and! and the menu seemed to be better eulightened, dark as it was, to the true state 
Aix fortress being in the distance. ‘fhe mode of life was extremely mono of the aflair 
tonous, and the ouly relief arose from arriva!s ether fron home or the north ‘If your Honour would only go a-head, and show us what course to steer, 
coast of Spain. Watching the French fleet was another mode of amusement we would gladly fellow in your wake,” said Bradley, “ for it's no fan to be 
as they laid within the [le d’ Aix at the mouth of the Charente completely! pelted atin thts fashion. There '—there it goes again, and my poor ontort,- 
armed but very bad!y manned ; and their manauvresin striking lower yards, sate animal has got a poke that ‘ud lay any mortal human being up in the Doce 
and topmasts and swaying them up again, excited the risibi ity of our gallant) or’s list fora week. Them blackguards are doimg the trick, Sir; and they would 
seamen. One or two of the frigates were active enough, and frequent!y med | tire, but are afraid they should be seen by the vessels afloat.”’ 
show as if intending to run out to sea, but they were too closely watched { The same idea promptly struck me, and having a small pistol in my pocket, 
think of escaping, and always contrived to run back again before they came! pulled it out, aud fired hap-lazard. To my surprise, a volley was returned 
within gun-shot, tothe great chagrin of our Officers and men. Now and then the very next instant, and | heard the balls whistling over my head, whilet 
if a convoy was on the move, the boats would be sent in to attack it, and thir | Sradley roared out, “ 1 told you so; them fellows have given me my gruel, 
produced some little excitement ; but aponthe whole, the routine of dutycould, nud here's the carcase of my weal as dead as mutton Oh Lord! oh Lord! 
not be otherwise than dishesrtening. At night when the tide was out, the hey ve circumpollygated us this here time. Have a care of yourself, Sir, the 
shore on the Isle of Khe was bright with lights, carried by the collectors of rascals are shooting from the clouds.” 
kelp, frequently several hundred persons being engaged in this occupation I had hardly time to collect my thoughts before an officer, with a party of 
Victory or defeat were alike to the French,—the rejvicings were precisely an, c*me up to me, and as resistance, without arms or ammunition, would 
the same whether they had aciieved aconquest or been weil thrashed. Na- | 1ave been perfect'y futile, | prepared for an immediate surrender ; but my as- 
leon’s bulletins claimed the triumph upon a!l occasions; and the infatuatec ‘ontshment was increased when the officer addressed me in English, in a low 
dwellers of even these southern regions placed fail credeuce on his inflated as one: “ Lay yourself flat, Sir : down, men, down, and be ready to fire as soon 
sertions. The French Admiral, however, was always very courteously inform- 4s the word is passed, 
ed of the real truth by Lord Amelius Beaucierk, who forwarded copies of the —* What the deuce does all this mean '” demanded I, somewhat hastily, as 
English despatches to him, and English newspapers sealed up in quart bottles { crouched to the ground. 
were plentifuliy set adrift on flood tides so as to reach the shore. But to re * You are the commander of the vessel that arrived this evening,” respond- 
sume my narrative. ed the officer ; and to which I assented. “ You have broken the orders by 
After the lapse of four or five days from the occurrences recorded in my coming ashore aftersunset. A row-boat was expected over from Belleisle, and 
last paper, I sailed for Captain Ricketts of the Vengeur 74, who was croising we have been waiting for its arrival ; we have received intelligence b signal 
off Quiberon Bay, and found him sheliering ander he Islands Hedic and Houa +f its being here, ane the landing of the crew. One party from the Renae 
with his anchor down. I delivered my credentials just after dark and by the has gone to seize the boat, and make prisoners of the enemy. Down, Sir, 
time my communication to the Captain had closed, the night was as black as down; they are on theadvance. Ready, men, ready !” 
my hat, so that | could scarcely distinguish my vessel ; but was enabled to | The orders were promptly obeyed, and the utmost stillness prevailed on our 
make out the lights ashore, whituer I steered my boat, under the expectation side, as we heard the cautious step of the enemy, whom we were unable to 
of obtaining some fresh fish or meat to carry back to Lord Amelics Beauclerk. see ; and they, on their part, seemed to be equally puzzled as to the spot we 
having at the same time a smatiering of selfish feeling for the gratification o ‘had chosen. The bleating of the live calf, however, betrayed us, and drew 
my Own appetite. I was not aware that this landing aiter night fal! was con- down a volley which passed harmlessly above us. 
trary to orders, as! had not been to the place before ; but boldly I beached  ** Cut the animal adrift,” said [ tothe msn who was next to me, and who 
my boat, and sprang out of her upon the rocks and leaving one of the crew as ft »mediately passed the word for that pur,ose. It was soon accomplished, and 
boat-keeper, I took the other four with ne and hurried up, without even re the creature bounded away, making al! the noise it could. This rather buther- 
flecting for one moment that the island was under the rule of the enemy; its ed our opponents, who halted, and we could clearly hear them in deep con- 
distance from the continent and its constant exposure to the English, render-| s lta'ion , and the unfortunate calf, ranning unconsciously towards them, 
ing it a sort of neutral ground I was rather surprised to find no one stirring ; brought dea\h upon himself. The flash of the firelocks showed us the enemy 
and though lights were burning in the wretched habitations | knocked at, yet) on the brow of a low hill ; and the next moment the word was given, * Poins 
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your guns, lads—steady, and fire.’’ The men sprang up, ani delivered a yolley 
that told well, by the yelling and shouting of the wounded. Not an instant 
was lost—* Follow me,” shouted the officer, *\ keep close, boys, and knock 
down every rascally Frenchman that refuses to surrender.” 

Jostling side by side, we quickly advanced, and, after a short skirmish, cap- 
tured several prisoners ; whilst all who could, made the best use of their 
heels, and ran off without knowing whither, but, no doubt, prompted to speed 
by the hope of regaining the row-boat, which had, however, been taken by 
another party, and hauled off afloat on account of aswell rolling in that threat- 
ened to knock a hole in her bottom. 

As s00r. as the conflict was at end, our first obyect was to attend to the wound- 
ed that laid scattered about, one of whom was aresident of the island, who 

ided us down to the landing place, where, on burning a blue-light, signal 
anterus were displayed from the seventy-four, and her boat conveyed the wretch 


quarter deck, ty beg a personal delivery of their letters, if such a thing was 
practicable—a job that would ceriainly have occupied me at the least a week. 
At the expiration of two hours up went the flags 122, with my number, and 
the next instant, with the breéze on the larboard beam, I cracked on every 
stitch of canvass that I could carry, and was very soon out of the bay. After 
a beautiful run across the Channel I brought up in the Sound, and hurried 
ashore to the Government House, though it was the middie of the night, as I 
understood the communications I was entrusted with were of great importance. 
The Commander in-Chief turned out in his dressing gown; his Secretary, 
‘Mr. Meek, was sent for, and I obtained permission to deliver as many of the 
private letters as | could. The first place | repaired to was the residence of 
Lady Neale, who promptly made her appearance in the parlour, insisted on my 
having some refreshment, and, whilst it was preparing, overhauled a series of 
questions. that | contrived to answer in some way or other, apparently to her 
great satisfaction, and certainly to my delight, when I got away and called to 


ed creatures on board. We had learned from the prisoners that the row boat 
was a first-class vessel, withtwo brass guns and twenty-four men, commanded ‘my remembrance her kind and gentle treatment. Such a woman was well 
by a Lieutenant, who had seen some service ; but he was then nowhere to be worthy of the brave and high minded Admiral. I had only time to visit two or 
found, either dead or alive. ithree others, and then, in accordance with orders, | was once more at the Gov- 

I was not long in ascertaining that the Lieutenant of the Vengeur had ernment House. where J found his Lordship dictating to a host of writers: and, 
formerly been a youngster under me, when First of a frigate ; and I was as soon as daylight allowed of signals being seen, the commanders of several 
much pleased to see that he had obtained his promotion, but he had good small vessels were summoned on shore. 
family interest, whose influence had gained him the step the day after he had ** You are quite ready for sea! suppose, Sir!’’ said the Admiral inquiringly. 
visited the passing Captain at Somerset House. Not that he wanted for merit, ‘ You will have to proceed immediately for Basque Roads, where, having de- 
for he was an active and brave man, and an excellent seaman ; but still, like livered your dispatches for Lord Amelius Beauclerk, the probabilities are that 
many others, he found kissing went by favour, and be is now a hale hearty you will be sent on without delay forthe north coast of Spain, where you will 
Rear-Adiniral, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bath, and frequently talks’ find Admiral Penrose. ‘The orders you will convey are both important and 
about hoisting his flag in his next command—whilst [am no more than . imperative, and, from what I have hitherto witnessed of your alacrity, I feel 
N' wmporte! We are not all of us born with gravy-spoons in our mouth. | confident there will be no delay. Is that letter for Sir Pulteney Malcolm ready?” 

* And vet after all, however severe the sting of disappointment may rankle| demanded he of the clerk, and was answered in the affirmative, as it was hand- 
in the heart, there is something pleasant in running over the Navy List, and jed to him to give it full force by his signature, which having performed he con- 
reading the names of well-remembered shipmates and messmates, who upheld |tinued to address me. “ Jt ts not at all unlikely, Sir, but you may fall in with 
the glory of their country by battling with the foe. But, alas! the pleasure Sir Pulteney. who has command of the squadron, somewhere between the Ed- 
is mingled with pain, as in the monthly obituaries we find old friends and brother dystone and Ushant. If you can communicate with him, and not lose time, de 
officers, with whom we once grappled withthe enemy, have hauled down their™so, and give him this letter; but if it will involve detention, then, Sir, pursue 
colours tothat grim tyrant whose conquests are universal, And a curious your way without bringing-to.”” Again he turned to Mr. Meek, * Is all ready 
spectacle, inviting much reflection, it 1s to see the hardy veteran who had so, for Lieutenant Grummet!” 
often boarded his opponents, now boarded himself in his coffin ; and the gal- | Again an affirmative was given, and in a few minutes more I was down at 
lant chief, who, hat in hand, waved on his men, shouting the talismanic word my boat, which several hands were eagerly stowing with Government cases, 
* Nelson,”’ whilst his fierce visage evinced the determination of his spirit, now sealed official documents, and bags of private letters. The tide was setting 
laid stretched in a wooden box, all pale and silent, his once animated and ex out, and in another half-hour my anchor was at the bow, my canvass spread to 
wep features frizzled round with cut and slashed calico, by way of last and \the breeze, and I was working out between the breakwater (jnst peeping above 
ong night-cap ; and the gaunt frame, that bade defiance to winds, weather, |the surface) and Cawsand Bay. The other Commanders (each of whom was 
and broadsides, neatly ornamented with ditto to match. A strange anomaly is ‘destined to a particular station) were not in the same state of preparation as 
a hero in a shroud ? myself, and I resolved that no endeavours should be lost to be the first to reach 

Under all circumstances, I deemed it most advisable to return to my vessel, Sir Pulteney Malcolm. The breeze was fresh, but dead against me; vet I 
and, therefore, collecting my men (with the exception of Bradley, who had learried on all the canvass she could bear, and sometimes a litle more. How- 
already gone off amongst the wounded to the seventy-four), I procured assist jever, she behaved well, and, like a fine Newfoundland dog, shook herself from 
ance from my young friend, who lent me three or four of his people to carry the spray, and seemed to revel in the white foam that surrounded her. We 
down the dead calves that were then laying unmolested close together on the had got well out, and the ships in the Sound were hull down, when by my 
rocks, and by this time were quite stiff. Many humorous jokes were bandied glass [ could perceive the fluttering of the canvass in the vessels that were 
about relative to the adventure, and eventually we got safe on board. The under orders, and it was evident that they were getting under way. Still I 
following morning I waited og Capt. Ricketts, who chided me for going ashore had a good start, and | knew what my pret'y sea-bird could do. As we drew 
after dusk ; but on my pleading a want of knowledge of the order that had been away from the land tne wind favoured us, by coming more round to the north- 
issued, frankly renewed his usual kindness of manner, and seemed much pleas- |ward of west, and when about mid-channel I could lay up for Ushant without 
ed with the intelligence, that had just reached him, of the capture of the ‘seeing any sail astern of me, Most officers know the pleasant but anxious 
row-boat, with her officers and crew, all of whom had been taken prisoners, |feeling that is excited by honest emulation, and I enjoyed it to the full, when, 
and were on their way tothe Vengeur. I mentioned the circumstance of not towards the close of the afternoon, | discovered the squadron of Sir Pulteney 
having seen any one except the females on the island the night before, and he right in my very course, and being well acquainted with his discriminating cha- 
explained the matter by telling me that it was the general custom of the poor racter, J felt certain of his approbation. The squadron made sail towards me, 
creatures, who were most of them fishermen, and sold their fish on the main led by blue at the mizen. My colours and numver were hoisted, and when the 
land, which they would not be allowed to do if it was known that they were latter were hauled down I anuounced that I was the bearer of important dis- 
friendly towards the English ; so that they were compelled to observe a total patches. We were very soon alongside, and so close to each other that the 
neutrality, and communication was not forced upon them ; though in fact, two | Rear-Adiniral hailed, — 
or three acted as spies, no doubt on both sides, but still most serviceable to ‘ Eh. dom it, Sir, keep further off, or you'll be tickling our port-holes with 
us, as we obtained considerable information from theia, whilst they could \your jib-boom.” 
gain but little from us. The position of the islands was very favourable for In the moment of excitement I replied, ‘* Never mind, Admiral, if we run 

icking up intelligence, being situated nearly midway between L’Orient and fou! we'll soon shove ber off again.” 
Srastel with Belleisle at no great distance to the westward, and Quiberon to A cutter boarded me, a d I received a summons to the flag-ship, upon whose 
the north ; they were totally indefensible by either party, and afforded good quarter deck { speedi y made my appearance, aud delivered the packet into the 
anchorage for our cruizers within them, when it was blowing hard. | Adm ral’s own hands. 

Capt. Ricketts furnished me with other despatches for Sir Harry Neale, ‘ Hau! to the wind on the starboard tack,”’ said Sir Pulteney to the officer 
whose flag was flying on board the Ville de Paris in Douvernenez Bay, and of the watch, “and make all saii.”’ 
away I went upon the wings of the wind through the Teigneuse Passage, past The order was obeyed, and thus not an instant was unnecessarily lost, as we 
Groas. round the Penmark Point,—at daylight captured a chasse-maree, laden all started in company. He looked at the address, broke the seal, and rapidly 
with wine, in Hodierne Bay, and drove another ashore that went to pieces in a ran over the contents of his letter, which having perused, he said, ‘* Weel, 
few minutes,—swept by a strong tide through the Passage du Raz, and hoisted mon, you'll maybe know what it’s all about!” | vowed. ‘ Ab, then, just tell 
my number tothe Admiral, who sent his pinnace to fetch me. This was the us what they think of it in England. It’s glorious news, though there's many 
first time | had had an interview with that gallant and truly amiable and ex- will sorrow for u; but it will enable us the better to meet the Yankees, who 
cellent officer, to whom I made my report, and presented one of my calves, are e’en getting troublesome.” 
as even fresh beef had become a rarity, and a bit of veal was considered a All this was perfect Hebrew to me, for I had positively heard nothing, and 
luxury. so! merely replied, ** Giad to hear it, Admiral.” 

“ You must away to England directly, Sir,” said the Admiral, “‘returnto  ‘* Ay, but ye’re wanting the other step, Sir—ye're wanting the other step,’’ 
your vessel, and keep her under way cil! { make the signal for you to part remasked he, as he thrust his thumbs into the arm-holes of his waistcoat, and 
company. Your letters for Lord Keith, as well as those of a private character, looked thoughtfully as he raised himself stiffly erect. ‘* But never despair, 
shall be sent to you forthwith There isa small packet for Lady Neal, which, Mr Grummet, vour are a good officer, and merit ought not to go unrequited.” 
if possible, [ will thank you to deliver with your own bands.” (I wish the First Lord of the Admiralty had thought so.) He turned round, 

** Most certainly, Admiral,” replied I, “* but should her Ladyship ask any ordered the main-course to be clewed up, the maintop sail thrown aback, and 
questions respecting your looks and health = ‘as soon as she had |»st her way he bowed, waved his hand, and in another five 

* Well, you can see that | am looking well,” answered he, with a good- minutes I was in my own vessel, pursuing my course, whilst the squadron, 
humoured smile, “you can easily allay all anxiety on that ground. I am under clouds of canvass, were standing for Piymouth. 
neither taller nor shorter than I was, and as to corpulency, the fact is I am What Sir Pulteney bad meant by the glorious news I did not comprehend,— 
about the same as usual ; for what I lose through anxious watching is made it was a puzzier, and, in truth, my thoughts were chiefly occupied by the hopes 
up by monotonous indolence : the Brest fleet is dismantled, and we have noth- and expectations which the Rear-Admiral had raised by his commendations 
ing to look after but a few straggling frigates, that steal out occasionally, and than anything else, though that there was something extraordinary going on 
are driven back again or captured. Bear-a-hand on board, Sir, and keep close admitted of no doubt. 
to us till the letter bags are sent.” I made Ushant on my starboard bow, and finding I could not weather it I 

As a matter of course, [ made my bow, quittcd the quarter deck, and hur- bore up through the Passage du Four,—out studding-sails, and with a gallant 
ried through the entrance port into my boat, as the signal (195) was hoisted breeze rattled along at atremendous rate. Several frigates made the signal 
with my vessel’s pendants, announcing that ‘an opportunity offered for sending for me to ‘*come within hail,”’ which I answered, * Charged with dispatches,’ 
letters to England.” and stopped for no one. From Plymouth Sound to the time of letting go my 

A busy scene must have been the cabins and decks of every ship in the fleet, anchor in Basque Roads, it was only fifty-two hours, and part of the distance 
all hands being anxious to transmit some testimonial home. For full two hours with a foul wind. Lord Ameltus received me very graciously, and so did the 
did { keep boxing round and round the Admiral, whilst the ships’ boats brought dogs, for they became somewhat familiarized with my appearance. 
the bags, and several officers, from the Captain to the Midshipman, visited my | he Admiral ran over his dispatches, but he displayed no change of counte- 
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nance, and seemed in a great measure to be prepared for the intelligence they 
conveyed. 

“ Ay, Grummet, I expected all this,” said he. ‘ Ministers will believe 
when the truth is crammed down their throats by the enemy; but they would 
soouer trust ad d Frenchman than place reiiance on their own countrymen. 
The Marquis is a noble fellow—restez tranguille, Mignon—and deserves a 
Dukedom. But it is of no use talking to you, Grummet. Coming from Eng-. 
land you must be well acquainted with all the news, and I must not detain you 
a moment. Hurry back to your vessel. I am directed to despatch you with- 
outa moment's delay to Sir Vinicombe Penruse. whom you will find at Pas 
sages,—and, if not there, he will be off tae Garonne. I was getting heartily 
tired of it, and now it is all over ”’ 

I did not like to plead ignonance, aud so | left the Royal Oak as wise as when 
[ entered, but vexed that J shonld have carried important intelligence so many 
miles without knowing in the slightest degree what it was. When | got along- 
side of my vessel she was nearly surrounded by the boats of the fleet, all eager 
for information from home. | affected mysteriousness, and declined answer- 
ing. The pinnace from Ramsey's ship was amongst them, and I was rather. 
surprised at his not being in her; but on inquiring after him the question was 
responded to by a mournful shake of the head. 

“What! not dead, [ hope?” said I, sorrowfully, and was met with another 


shake of the head, more sad than the first. * Poor fellow, he was very ill | 


when I left him, but I had no idea that he was so near hisend. Well, itis a 
debt we must all pay. Did he suffer much before lis departure '” 

“ We can none of us say,” returned the Midshipman ; “ all we know is that’ 
he did not die in his bed.” 

* Not die in his cot!” repeated |, anxious to get at the truth, “ why where. 
then did he work up his last reckoning !” 

** Close to St. Martin’s, at the back of the Isle of Rhe,”’ answered the young 
man. 

“T beg pardon, your honour,’ said the Coxswain of the pinnace, who had) 
been with us in capturing the row-boat at Rochelle. “I beg pardon ; but the 
amagraphy of the thing is just asthishere. Muster Ramsay was a good and. 
considerate officer; but, somehow or other, he never held bis head aloft after’ 
that morning as we landed the ladies,—you'll remember that, Sir?” 

“The morning—oh, yes, I well recollect that, my man,” auswered 1; * but 
surely it could have nothing to do with his illness ?” 

arn't oncapable of saying, Sir,"’ replied the Coxswain, “ ownly sometimes) 
I thinks that the eyes of the young maamselle had a gallows deal of mischief in 
’em ; for she never looked at me that | didn't feel blazes in my heart, and I) 
was stark becalmed all over me.”’ 

“ But what of Mr. Ramsay, Coxswain?” demanded I, somewhat hastily | 
“‘do you think the young French girl has conjured him away !” 

“No, sir,” replied he ; ‘*I don’t mean to log that again her karachter, but) 
I*m pretty sartin she bewitched him, for he would tak to me about her in his, 
watch at night, and groan so ; aud he fell away and fel! away till he warn’t fat- 
ter than a gunner’s match. It made me quite hobstropelous to see him, but he! 
begged me so earnestly not never to say nothing, that I never did, and it went! 
on 

“ Well, well, my lad ; just tell me what became of him, as I must be off in; 
a few minutes,” said I. ‘Js he dead or alive?” 

“ Stone dead. your Honour,” answered he, very mournfully ; ** we never saw 
nor heard of him until he went overboard.’ 

“‘ Jump into the pinnace, Coxswain,” shouted the Midshipman from the stern) 
sheets of the boat, at the very moment that my second in command reported. 
the anchor at the cat-head, and sail was making out of the roads. 

“ Ay, ay, Sir,” shouted the Coxswain, in answer to the hail of the Mid, and) 
as he passed over the side he looked towards me. “ He was drowned, Sir, | 
sure enough, unless they had killed or stunned him first. Poor Muster Ram-, 


off. 


Here again I was bewildered with a half-told unconnected story, of which | 
could make very little, except that my unfortunate friend was indeed no more ;) 
but by what means he had actually met his death, except by acts of violence, 
I had nothing but conjecture to direct me. | was vexed that I could hear no) 
further of the matter, and “the poor Muster Ramsay,” as uttered by the Cox | 
swain, tingled in my ears, and created stronger desire to obtain insight mto the 
cause of his decease. 

A pleasant breeze and smooth water soon carried us clear past the Chasse-) 
ron Point (the battery on which diverted the Artillerymen by firing a few shot,| 
every one of which fell shor), and [ shaped my course for the north coast of| 
Spain ; bot calling to remembrance what Lord Amelius had said about the} 
Garronne, I determined to sight the Cordovan light-house before I went any) 
further, and it was well I did so ; forthere I found Sir Vinicombe, with his flag 
flying in the Egmont, 74, aad a sinall squadron with him, consisting of the An | 
dromache and Belle Poule, and some brigs. They were at anchor inside of, 
the Cordovan, and out of reach of shot. Having shown my number, I ran in) 
just as they were getting under way; my dispatches were presented, I was or- 
dered to return and follow the Admiral’s motions. This | obeyed, and under, 
the fire of the batteries on the larboard hand, we chased the Regulus, 80, and 
a number of small-armed brigs, &c., up as high as the shoal of Talmont, where! 
we anchored, as the pilots were not well acquainted with the river. The 80) 
gun ship and the brigs were afterwards burnt by their own crews, and the forts 
surrendered ; with which intelligence I was sent round to Basque Rvads, where, 
in addition to the previous ficet, | found Lord Keith, in the Queen Charlotte ;, 
and I then ascertained that the certainty of peace being restored was the grand! 
secret that I had not discovered. Having delivered my documents to the Com-, 
mander-in-Chief, I waited upon my kind old friend, Lord Amelius Beauclerk, 
who seemed to ve rather annoyed by the arrival of Lord Keith, which deprived 
him of chief command, but he still acted towards myself with his accustomed 
candour and generosity. 

“T am much pleased with you, Grummet,” said he, during our conversation, 
* you revealed nothing of the intelligence you brought out last to a soul m the. 
fleet ; it was highly discreet and proper.” 

IT thought it best to be silent, my Lord,” urged I, affecting as a merit that 
which I could not help, ** especially as your Lordship had not expressed your 
wishes on the subject.” 

“Tt was all very well, very well, indeed,” resumed the Rear- Admiral, whilst 
his large full eyes denoted pleasure. “ You see the white flag is flying ashore 
now ; the fleet under Ile d’Aix has not yet hoisted it; in fact they are in the 
gloomy latitudes, and can show nothing. Bat this cannot last many days; and | 
we have as yet had no communicativn with Rochelle, though they have dis- 
played the drapeau blanc upon some of the batteries.” 

“J find Ihave lost a worthy friend, my Lord, since I quitted the fleet for 


England,” observed I, ** and his death has been represented to me as some what 
mysterious.” 

“You mean, poor Ramsay,” responded the Rear-Admiral ; “ why, yes, there 
was something odd about the matter. | can remember him a jolly handsome 
looking lad, but he wasted away to almost a skeleton, and yet would never 
quit his duty. and he begged so earnestly to have command of one uf the boats 
that were going to attack a French convoy between Rochelle and Khe, that 
after much persuasion I cunsented. Unfortunately the breeze sprang up, and 
they chased the convoy, contrary to orders, down abreast of St Martn's, 
from which place a flotilla came out and forced our boats to retire . poor Ram- 
say, on boarding a gun-boat, was knocked overboard by the butt of a mus- 
ket, and was never seen afterwards. There can be no doubt that he was 
drowned 

An officer came into the Admiral’s cabin, and reported there was a signal 
flying for me on board the Queen Charlotte, so I hastily took my leave, and, 
jumping into my gig, was soon in the presence of Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who, 
though a Rear-Admiral, was acting as Captain of the Fleet under Lord Keith. 
“* You are acquainted with the harbour of Rochelle, Mr. Grammet,”’ said he, 
and I bowed assent. “ You have been in till’t ;” again I bowed, “ Ah, weel 
/mon, go and get your schooner under way ; come close to the Queen Charlotte, 
land wait for orders ; lose no time, Sir.’ 

Obedience is always the test of duty ; so away I went, and in a short time 
received instructions to stand in for Rochelle, where I wes to go on shore with 
a flag of truce. and inquire of the Governor what were his future imtentions. 
iy had also to deliver a letter from Lord Keith to that functioniry. The intel- 
‘ligence I had heard respecting the mode of Ramsay's death, curiously counect- 
ed now with a visit to Rochelle, had very much dispirited me, and I almost re- 
jgretted that the duty should have devolved on me. However I made sail, and 
‘as the tide permitted it, | anchored pretty close in, and then pushed for the pier 


‘jim my boat. The place of landing was crowded by the inhabitants of the town 


in their best attire, and a few in regimental uniforms of the old regime , my 
welcome was enthusiastic in the extreme : every one pressed forward to shake 
hands with me ; some (both men an women) hugged me 1m their arms ; all 
‘pointed to the white cockade on the bosoms of the females and on the hats of 
ithe males, and the shouting was almost deafening. I waved the Admiral’s 
letter above my head, and demanded to be conducted to Monsieur tae Gover- 


\Iner. It was some time before this could be accomplished ; but at length a 


lane was opened through the lines of spectators that crowded on either side, 
and I proceeded to my destination. The Governor, a French General received 
ime with politeness ; though it was evident that his spirit was cast down, and 
lretired to write an answer ; whilst I sallied forth to look at the town. Whilst 
passing a very handsome but rather ancient dwelling, a servant came forth and 
begged me to enter, as the mistress was extremely desirous to have an ioter- 
view. At first I declined, but at length, being earnestly entreated, I accom- 
panied the domestic, and was ushered into a well-furnished apartment, in 
which were two ladies, and whom I immediately recognized to be Madame 
|\Vimerieux and her daughter. They seemed to be in high glee as they came 
forward to salute me, and they talked so fast that I could not understand 


them. * They will ask for Ramsay presently,”’ thought |, “ and what can [ 


say to them?” it saddened my soul. Mademoiselle took my hand, and as the 
room was filling she led me into another. *‘ Now it is coming,” said my 
thoughts ; ** poor, poor Ramsay ; unless she has forgotten him it will break 
her heart.” 

** Veni, veni, monsteur,” said she, as she dragged me on. ‘I can sphake 
de Anglis now.” A genteelly dressed man approached : ‘* C’est mon mari, 
imchussyhand, dépéche> donc, il est votre ami, monsicur,” aud she laughed with 
del‘ght. 

ah '* thought I, “ just like the females in general. Poor Ramsay has 
slipped her moorings and she is talking about her husband.” 

fhe gentleman removed a broad flapped straw hat. and extending hie hand, 


|exclaimed, with much feeling, ‘* Grummet, this is the happiest moment of my 


hfe.” 

I started with astonishment ; the voice and the features were perfectly fa- 
imiliar, but I drew back. ‘ Avast,”’ said I. ‘*Surely it cannot—and it must 
ibe—the dead alive! What does all this mean 1” 

“ That your friend, Ramsay, is still in existence,” answered he ; “ it is true 
jthat I was knocked overboard, and should have been drowned, but that « hu- 
\mane being assisted me to the shore, where I exchanged my dress, and for se- 
veral days concealed myself from observation. I shall not now recount the 
difficulties I encountered till I gained access to this town, and appealing to 
woman’s love, was provided with secure shelter, under which | have remained 
‘until the present hour, which will restore me to my rank aod my country. I 
leould not send information of my safety ; the thing was utterly impossible. 
This lady is now my wife, and i 

** Out, oui,” uttered the lovely girl, as she threw her arms round Ler hus- 
band’s neck, ‘* Oui, Je suis Madame Ramshy.” 

MR. CAUDLE’S BREAKFAST-TALK. 
CHAPTER 
SHOWING HOW CAUDLE HAS BROUGHT HOME A NEWFOUNDLAND DOU, 

INSISTING THAT POOR ANTMAL CAN'T ADD TO THE EXPENSE.” 

**Oh, no! I know what the objection is, Mrs. Caudle. It isn’t that the 
poor faithful animal will add to the butcher's bill—not a bit of it. No; 
it is only because the creature is fond of ine, that you object toit. *Tis only 
because of its love for its master—and it’s weil | can get somebody about 
ithe house that does love me—that you make an excuse of the expense. You 
can keep your canary-bird—that’s rattling away all day like a whistle in 
ihysteries—and I never complain of the expense of that. You can keep your 
half-a-dozen gold-fish too, anddo I ever murmur at what they cost? I 
think not. And yet when I bring home a dog—a fine fellow as high as the 
itable—instead of admiring the noble animal as any other wife would do, you 
begin to talk about what it will eat! But that’s like you, Mrs. Caudle: 
that’s the rock we've always split upon. You never had any sympathy— 
notan atom. True marriage ought to melt two hearts into one piece. Ours 
—I’m sorry to say it—have only been tacked together, There was, indeed, 
a woman—but, sainted darling !—why should I name her? 

“Trepeat it; if you thought of me as you ought, you'd be delighted with 
the animal. A true wife would love even a crocodile or a boa-constrictor, 
if her husband brought it home. But my wife like no other woman—never 
was. You don’t object to the dog, if I chain tup? think, Mrs. Caudle, 
you ought to know my principles a little better by this time. No, madam ; 
liberty—though it’s quite above the female intellect to understand its beau- 
tiful essence—but liberty | wouldn’t deny even to a dog. The poor beast 
shall have the run of the house all day, and—noble fellow—sleep at my bed 
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room door all night. 
mined ! 

** What are you whimpering about ? 


I'll have somebody near me that loves me—I’m deter-| lief that you have ’em put there to save your cupboard. Taxes—taxes ! 
ad What? You don’t make ’em? No; but what’s quite as bad, you're al- 
The beast will kill your cat? Per- |ways plaguing me about them. I can’t help saying it, Mrs. Caudle, but what 


haps he may ; and what if he does? Cats are plenty enough, I suppose. |a much nicer wife you'd be, if there was no money. 
I’m sure there’s more in my house than catch mice; I know that. Not | ‘But I know it; when a woman likes to be extravagant, let a man do. 


that I see the noble fellow need kill her unless you choose. 


mean? Mean! Why, lock her up in thecellar, or cupboard, or coal-hole. saw an old coat of mine-—a very good coat too—on old Digges. 


What do I what he will, he’s no match for her. Iseethat every day. Only yesterday I 


Ha! my 


He won’t kill her, if he can’t get at her, P’ll answer for him. Eh? And dear first wife used to turn my left-off clothes into beautiful mugs. But 


et I talk of liberty? Tobe sure 1 do. But there’s your great detect again, then to be sure she had some respect for my exertions. 


She used to calcu- 


rs. Caudle ; you've no sympathy—none, or you'd know what I mean di- late how and where the money came from. But, I must say it, I’ve no con- 
rectly. Liberty for dogs is one thing; liberty for cats is another. There’s fidence in what's spent here. 


what I call a moral distinction! Entirely.” H| 


CHAPTER VIII. 


** No, indeed, Mrs. Caudle, I’m not a cruel, unjust man—nor have I any- 


' thing of the tyrant about me—not a bit. But when women happen to be a 
‘little younger than their husbands—and that, IT knew it to be sure, was your 


SHOWING HOW CAUDLE THOUGHT *‘ THAT BILL” SETTLED A LONG | fault when I married you—they are apt to indulge in expenses and—t must 


TIME AGo, 


|say it—that last hosier’s bill that came in, I don’t at all understand. I’m 


*« If now I were to leave you, Mrs. Caudle,—if I were to do what I really sure by the socks that’s down for me, anybody would think I was a centi- 
ought to do as a husband—break up the establishment and go myself into pede ~ Well, [ can’t help sometimes suspecting—I should be glad if J could 
chambers, just giving you enough to live upon—of course, the world—the | be disabused—but I can’t help now and then thinking that what I’ve paid 


world that never can judge between man and wife, but always will poke its; 
nose in between ’em Wheneverthey separate—the world, I’ve no doubt, 


for hosiery, you’ve worn in velvet and silk. 


“If [ could only be sure of this, I should know§very well how to act.— 


would begin to abuse me. What's the matter? Matter enough, I think!) Then my course would be plain enough. What? If I’m not sure why do 


I’m called out, from my breakfast too, and this, Mrs. Caudle, this little! 7 gecusé you? Oh, there can be nothing lost by that. 
What have you the face to ask Mrs.|/blamed when she dosen’t deserve it, she’s sure some time or the other to 


bit of paper put into my hand. 


For if a woman is 


Caudle? What of it? Don't Iknow I owe it? Why, of course not tl escape when she does; so there’s nothing thrown away, blame her when 


I could have laid my life that that bill was paid long ago! I could have, 
sworn it ! 


you will.” 


With this liberal axiom, Caudle took his hat, observing to his weeping 


How was it to be paid? Youask ask that! Why, with money, of course. life, that ‘he mizht be home to dinaer, and he might not.’ 


But I never gave you the money ? Nonsense! You're enough to drive a man 
mad, Mrs. Caudle. I must have given you the money; of course, [ must.|| 
Else where can all the money go to ? hen did I give it? Well, if you, 
are not the most outrageous, perplexing woman! When did I give it, indeed ! | 


CHAPTER XI. 
SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE THOUGHT SOMETHING VERY ODD.” 
Anything particular, my dear, in the paper-—I mean anything in the mili- 


As if, with what I have on my mind, I can exactly recollect the day, and thet lary way? WhatdoTI mean? Oh, nothing. Ha! ha! A little joke of 


hour, and the place when I gave you the money for that bill! I, who am 
always giving you money for bills. Do you think I’m a calculating machine, | 


\jmine—yjust a little joke.—Waat do you think of the cavalry regiment? 


What am ldriving at? Nothing atall. I thought you might have seen 


Mrs. Caudle—to remember every thing, and with what I have in my head?) 
: fem. They go by the window, you know, twiceaday. Whatofit? No- 
All I know is—and that’s enough for any reasonable man—all | know is, 1 thing, tobe sure. Only, it is odd—I must say it is odd, that one of °em—a 


must have givenyouthe money. The bill’s been delivered a month ago, the | 
man told me : and you’re not the woman, I know, to let me remain quiet); 
for abill so long. No, indeed; for if there’s anything in the world that | 
gives you pleasure, it is continually coming to my pocket. And you must). 


think I’ve a gold mine there: to dip as you do into it. 


lit 
‘There you are! Cryingagain! That’s the mean advantage you women | 


always try to take of your husbands. What! you wish I'd common feelings,'| 
and you wish you were in your grave? Ofcourse. A man can’t open his | 


+ young fellow with sandy mustachios—always turns his head towards this 

house. I say it’s odd—slightly odd. Now, you can’t say, he’s looking for 
Miss Loveday. She’s gone—thank heaven! at last. | waited till she 
went before I spoke; because | know how women will stand by one ano- 


her. 
“* Well, Miss Loveday is gone—do you hear me, Mrs. Caudle ?—and still 


jthat fellow with the sandy mustachios looks towards this house. Now, I 
think that’s something very odd = And J should like to know what he’s 


mouth, can’t make the slightest remonstrance, when a woman let’s money}j ooking for? What? Pd better ask him? I shall take my own opinion 
wrong, bet Be waste Geclings. fia! He'd better want to that, Mrs. Caudle: but allow me to say this much—that, ha! there 


feelings than want money. And I’m sure, Mrs. Caudle, that’s your opinion if 
you spoke the truth. And then again, you must always be scratching your), 
grave up before me! And only because I just speak about a bill. i 


was a Womnan—who never, never caused me the finger-ache. That I had 
never lostthat woman! Fh? Vou wish Inever had? Ha! She never 


‘ gave herselfairs about her beauty. What? She couldnt? Mrs. Caudle, 


course, you've paid away the money for something else—some hew gowns, 7 dont wish to say a harsh thing of you—far trom it. But permit me, in 


perhaps—and forgot it. ij 
** However, Mrs. Caudle, it’s not worth quarrelling about—certainly not.| 
Besides, I hate quarrelling. However, this I have to say : as [’m convinced, 


all good temper to say, that you are not fit to stir the tea of that blessed 


woman, She never looked about her—never stared at anybody but her 


own husband when she went out. She never thought there was another 


that I’ve given you the money for the bill once, [’m not going to pay it 4/546) in the world. But I deserved to lose her—I didn’t think enough of 


second time. You must save it out of something else. What are you to) 
save it out of? Anything: cat’s-meat and canary seed !—but don’t pay | 
twice. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE OBJECTED TO MRS. CAUDLE'S FEMALE) 
FRIEND, A VISITOR FOR A MONTSS, 

««When a husband comes home to what he expects to find a comfortable. 
house, it is a little—I say a /itt/e annoying for him—to break his shins over’ 
a heap of portmanteaus in the hall, and find, too, he’s saddled with a vis-|) 
itor—some stupid Miss or other, with all her boarding-school starch about), 
her. Eh—what? You told me you'd invited dear Miss Loveday? You 
took an advantage of me, then; and told me when I was asleep. I don’t) 
recollect it. And now, | shall be stunned to death by her for three months!! 
—for of course she plays the piano; and I shouldn’t wonder if the’s brought 
a guitar besides with her. For three precious months! What? She's on-|) 
ly invited for one month? Humph! Then she'll stay three, of course :)) 
they always do, 

Nice breakfasts I shall have now—for she’!| not always stay in her own | 
room; she won't always be tired travelling. Nice breakfasts I'm doomed || 


to! What? How will the dear soul hurt me? Oh, in the gentlest way | 
ossible—I know. She'll always be reading the play-house advertisements) | 
nthe paper, and always be wanting to go to the Opera, or a concert, on}! 
fireworks, or some show of that sort. I know the sideway talk of such girls! 
very well. But understand, Mrs. Caudle, I’m not hampered with her.— 
As you say she was your school-fellow once—I suppose [ shall have all 
Minerva House here in their turn—you alone must be troubled with her. | 
shall behave as civil «s T can—but don’t expect that I'll take her out, or 
spend money upon her; that’s your affair, not mine. 
**No, I don't torget when I’d my three friends here all together; not at all: 
I was too happy ever to torget it. Jack Stokes—noble fellow ! What asong 
he sang, and what punch he made: Tom Ryder—the best fellow, he, at 
whist and a chorus: and Sam Slab, who gave such a licking to the coal- 
heaver. Ha! they were something like people to have in one’s house. 
What? You never complained of them, and why can’t you have a friend ? 
That’s quite a different thing. Besides,as I say, women never have friend- 
ship one among another—they don’t know what it means, No, indeed, | 
don’t think friendship’s a thing of cigars and brandy-and-water—not but 
what all three are a very pretty mixture. They were something like nights 
we had. You never got to sleep till four, while my friends were here! 
What's that todo with it? Isthat any reason you should bring a lot ot 
visitors to my house who can’t say ‘‘ bo,” toagoose? And when you know, 
too, how I like to enjoy the comfort of my fireside alone! How I hate 
that we should have anybody to disturb us! And if you loved me really, 
you'd hate it, too—but it’s a bad business to have all the love on one side ; 


I feel that.” 


CHAPTER X. 
SHOWING MR. CAUDLE AGAIN PERPLEXED WITH DOMESTIC FINANCE. 
** Is it not a most extraordinary thing that [ can’t sit down to enjoy a bit 
of breakfast, but under my nose there’s a paper for taxes? It’s just been 
left, and it’s Susan’s fault? No!—it’s your fault, Mrs. Caudle; you know 


her then. 
“If any soldier had dared to look twiee at any honse she was in, she’d 


have shown what she felt as a wife, and closed every shutter. But she 
did know her duty—I wish other people did! 
Upon this, the second Mrs. Caudle—poor ill-used soul !—simply re- 


limarked that ‘she knew he was a brute,’ and left him with his own bad 


thoughts, and his own bohea, 


CHAPTRR XI. 


SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE LEFT HIS WIFfR A WIDOW, HIS DEFENCE OF ~ 


HIS TYRANNY. 

Mr. Caudle, ere he lett this world, had much more * Breakfast Talk*” 
with his unfortunate wife ; but itis believed that we have given the princi- 
pal heads of his discourses : for his topics were like the church bells, they 
nearly always rang the same morning peal. ‘To the reader who believed in 
tne declaration of the first Mrs. Caudle that her husband ‘ was really an 
aggravating man,” with her prophecy that “the world would at last know 
him as well as she did,” the conduct of the individual towards the ensnar- 
ed and unfortunate Miss Prettyman may not afford surprise. Caudle himself, 
however, set up an ingenious if not a credible defence. Prettyman, his 
brother-in-law, had now and then remonstrated with him. * | don’t mean it 
—upon my life, I mean nothing. I’m very fond of your sister—extremely 
fond ; it’s only a habit, my ill-treatment—nothing but a habit.” 

«© A habit!” cried Prettyman, ‘* why that’s what we complain of ! That’s 
what we want you to get rid of.” 

‘* Impossible, my dear boy—quite impossible. Having lived so many years 
with the late Mrs. Caudle—though I believe her to be a sainted woman not- 
withstanding—how was it tobe expected that I shouldnt make a natural 
use of my liberty. You don’t suppose | was going to suffer Mrs. Caudle 
the second to be only another Mrs, Caudle the tirst,—so you see I bent the 
bow the other way.” 

** And this is your defence ?” cried Prettyman. 

«« My excellent friend,” cried Caudle, ‘* bad temper’s catching. There- 
fore, let folks beware how they come together. If I’ve been a little bitofa 
tyrant in my second marriage, ‘tis only because J] was a slave in the first ; 
and all tyrants, my dear boy are only slaves turned inside out.” 

«| can make nothing of that figure,” said Prettyman, ‘‘ but this: that in 
most marriages there are faults on both sides.” 

« Exactly so,” answered Caudle, “and doth I’ve known.” 


ECHOES FROM THE BACKWOODS. 


BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE, 


Cuaprer III. 
Milicete Indians—Their Ideaof Comfort—Canoes—Salmon Spearing— Wild and Water- 
fowl—Geuus Tetrao—Skunks—Bears—Governor gammoned. 

The hunting grounds of the Milcete tribe of Indians border the St. John ; 
every possible means has been tried by the different governors to inculcate do- 
mestic habits, to induce them to cultivate the soil, and to build houses, but to 
no purpose; however, after much persuasion on the part of Sir Archibald 


that such things at such a time always affect my appetite, and it’s my be-, 


|Campbell , one of the chiefs consented to build a house; when it was competed 
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he requested the governor would come and see what he bad dove 
built a hous), and jaid out a great deal mouey in the constrocn 
but upon further observation it was discovered that he had buds his wigwamw so thek that the only chance is to shoot the birds at first sight Should any 
inside. ©. my readers have pursued this game in the neighbourhood of Tro Ponti, they 
Some words of their language are beautifully soft and expressive ; (he rivers, may have encountered that prince of (-acciaton, Scapellata, who kills more 
for instance, are named with rc gard to their character ; the Washademoak sig-- woodcocks than auy man in Italy ; but he ts a most provoking dog to follow, 
nifies the “riverof the rapids;” the Begaguimmick, the “dancing stream,” for a songst other poaching contrivances, he has a habit of imitating the noise 
and the Oromucto, the “deep rolling river,”” Each Indian tribe has its peeu- made by a cock when flushed, so completely, as to deceive the sportsman, to 
liar form and pattern for every thing they make and wear; their canoes, pad- cause him perpetually to cock his gua, and as often to curse Scapellata, 
dies, snow-shoes ; the embroidery in birch-bark, in porcupine’s quills, moose The duck tribe are very nomerous, including the wood duck, harlequin, and 
hair, or wampum: the latter is cu: froin the shell of the clam-fi-h, but is gra- blue-winged teal. An tndian will kill from forty to fifty ducks and geese in 
dually going out of use, as Venetian beads find their way from the Atlantic to! the day, on the Grand Lake meadows and Musquash marshes : his watchful ha- 
the Rocky Mountains. Some of these patterns are decidedly Egypuan, and bits, guarded move ments, and the colour of bis canoe exactiy corresponds with 
would be worthy of copying for borders, ornaments, or ladies’ work. that of the seige and bullrushes, and at once proc aim bim the man of al! 
The canoes of the Milicete Indians are in the best possible taste, and of the others to surprise waterfowl. The * birch partridge,” or “ ruffed grouse,” and 
most graceful forms of any of the tribes of North America. These most fra. the “spruce partridge,” or * dusky grouse,” are beautiful specimens of the 
ile of craft average from one to three and twenty feet in length, and weigh) genus Tetrao, and are constantly met in all parts of the forests. They perch 
aa one hundred to one hundred-and-twenty pounds, and are put together upon trees; aud when suddenly disturbed in the great bush, will fly up into 
without nails, or metal of any description; the ribs and flooring are made of ‘he vearest tree, when the whole covey or pack become an easy prey to the 
white cedar, over which is stretched a covering of bark of the white bireh ; American sportsman, who begins by shooting the lowest bird first, and so on ; 
best when obtained in the winter months. The whole is sewed together with otherwise, should he kill one upon the uppermost branches, its fall would dis- 
the roots of the spruce-fir split, and the seams secured and made waiter tight, turb all beneath, and they would instantly fly off: however, when come upon 
with the pitch or resin obtained from the white pine, or the sproce-fir. So fra:) suddenly, amongst brushwood or in clearances, they will get up and fly, like 
are they, that it generally costs two or three duckings, by way of apprentice- Ted grouse 
ship, before the uninitiated can attempt to navigate, or even preserve their There is also a peculiarity appertaining to this bird, which I have never seen 
equilibrium in them. The Indians will carry them on their heads for long jour- ine ntioned by its many describers ; it is that of burying itself under the snow 
neys through the woods, frequently with the addition of a quarter of moose! This was first pointed out to me, when on a hunting expedition, by John Sa- 
meat, or any other heavy load on their backs batiste’s desiring me to prepare fora shot. After straining my eyes in all di- 
When the salmon make their appearance in the Nashwak. fleets of canoes, Tecuions, | was nota little surprised to see old Jobn stoop gently down at my 
each coniaining a couple of Indians, leave Frederickton to spear them by torch. ‘eet, and press the snow with his band, when, with a whirr, whirr, a fine birch 
light. The fish, checked by the falle, are collected in great numbers in the Partridge burst from the snow, and flew off, shaking a shower from his pinions 
pools below. Nothing can be more exciting than this scene, the canoes hurled When about to ensconce themselves, they charge into the snow with all their 
about in all directions by the foaming tide, the skill displayed by the Incians in) Might, directing their flight so as to be near the surface, the impetus carrying 
forcing them up the rapids, and fending them off the rocks, or allowing them ‘hem some way into it, sufficiently far to prevent foxes and lynxes being at- 
to plunge head-forem st down the stream, suddenly bringir g them to, they tracted to the spot $ indeed, 80 small isthe orince in the snow, the particles of 
transfix their fish. The eagerness of the chase, the contrast of the flaming which naturally fall over it, that the unpractised eye might pass numbers of 
torches with the black masses of the woods, and the fine utitudes of the men, these birds thus concealed. The inated will, however, soon detect 4 sea-green 
dashing at the salmon with their long spears. form a wild aud most an:mating *pot of reflected light in the disturbed snow. Numbers of these bi:ds become 
picture. The spear, which is most destroctive, is very simple in its construc-| 0 @a@sy prey to the Indian, who, in the eariv months of their winter’s hunting 
tion, and does not lacerate or spoil the fish. A spike of iron is fastened be- (when the snow is so soft that the birds can easily hide in it), however other 
tween two jaws made of rock maple, into the end of a long light fir pole game may fail, need never go supperiess to bed. Lloyd, in his * Northern 
When the fish is struck, the jaws open far enough to allow the spike to pierce Pteld-Sports,”” mentions this same peculiarity in the habits of the black cock 
and break the vertebra of the spine, which, closing round the fish at the same 4d capercailzie, during the Scandinavian winters. — 4 
time, holds it fast. Bears, and lynxes, called lucifers, are the only animals of prey in New Brun- 
Sturgeon are very numerous in the St. Jobn river, and grow to a great size.| SWICk ; and vermin are very numerous, among which is a description ot pole- 
When running up stream, they jump out of the water tc a great height. A ¢@t. called a * skunk,” of which the Indians are in great dread, and hold in 
good story is told of an old squaw: whilst paddling down the river, one of utter abhorrence: they are disgusting beyond description, and when wounded 
these fish jumped on board her canoe with such impetus that it must have gone) OF pursued, nature has given them the power of ejecting to great distances, 
clean through the bottom, had not Molly Greenbaize. quick as lightning, aod with remarkable precision, the most fetid fluid, that should at touch any 
seized it by the tail, before the head and shoulders of the fish bad got well partol the dress, it must be immediately burnt, as the smell is intolerable. 
through, and its progress thus arrested, it did the duty of a plug. until she he lucifer, a large kind of wild cat, is very destructive to the deer, passing 
The trout fishing is excellent, and no-, ‘fom tree to tree until they get directly over their prey, when they pounce 


contrived to work her canoe ashore 
where tu be excelled ; except, perhaps, in the Labradore. No sooner does the {rom a lofty branch, and rarely fail m fastening upon the deer’s back, holding 
ice break up, than myriads of flies appear upon the water, and the trout come! 08 by their teeth and talons, until their victim sinks from pain and exhaustion. 


upon them at once The Indians, not being disciples of Izaak Walton, know | Waenever the forest has suffered from fire, raspberries spring up im quan- 
no other means of fishing for them, than by cutting a hole in the ice, when the “ties; these are the favourite food of the bear. In winter they he in @ tor- 
largest fish instantly come to the aperture, and wil] take almost any kind of pid state in some hollow tree ; a scathed pine is generally selected, surrouuded 
bait; they, however, do not consider them worth the trouble of fishing for, and, by a thick undergrowth of birch and raspberries, which have succeeded the 
only resort to the piscatorial art when in actual want, on a hanting expedition, devastation caused by the fire. The greatest care is taken by bruin to obliter- 
orwhen other game fails In the Redhead river, some few miles from St. ate ail traces of his abode ; but, tothe searching eye of the Indian, certain 
John, are to be caught the most delicious trout : it is a back water from the’ scratches of the bear’s claws on the charred suriace of the tree, disclose his 
sea, which it occasionally affects at very high spris z tides, and which, no doubt, winter quarters, when an axe soon prostrates the tree, which, bursting in its 
has its influence on the flavour of the fish. Iu the Lough Lomond lakes, also f@!!. bundles bruin out, much to his astonishment. 
in the chain of lakes beyoud the Baid Mountain, having their outlet inthe The only opportunity I ever had of shooting a bear, was when lying down 
Musquash marshes, and in the rivers connecting these lakes, the fly-fishing 1s ‘© fest upon a cranberry barren ; a huge she bear came trotting along with 
excellent. her cub, when, just as | was in the act of firing at her, the Indian knocked up 
There is a description of large herring, called gasp: roe, which, in particular ‘we nile. They will parry any blow made at them with anaxe with the great- 
seasons, run up the rivers in shoals; they are taken in quantities with large est ease ; aud when accompanied by their young, the Indians generally give 
landing-nets, in the pools below the rapids, in the eddies. and in the cavities of them a wide berth, for, if then wounded, they will rush upon their assailant. 
the rocks: black bass also will rise to a red fly, and afford good sport to the —_‘In the chase of the bear, the Indians prefer siugs to a single ball, as the lat- 
angler, and when caught they are not to be despised on the table. In the ter. unless it strikes point blank, will not penetrate the skull and if not kiiled 
months of June and July the “*nassenger pigeons,” described by Wilson as dead (by being shot torough the brain or heart), they will often suddenly spring 
darkening the sun for days, when on their migratory flights, arrive in New Up and show fight. But a very experienced hand will hug a bear, and by dex- 
Brunswick. Their favourite resorts are the neglected clearances overgrown terously seizing him by the windpipe, will choke him. , 
with wild raspberries and strawberries (which are their favourite food}, also on} The flesh of a young bear is excelient ; and the paws, in particular, are 
the great mosses and barrens, covered with crauberries and whortleberries, reckoned a greater bonne bouche than the tongue of the rein deer, the hump of 


where they are to be found in great quantities, and from amongst which they, @ bison, or the moufile of the moose ; so good is it, that on one occasion, the 
rise singly or in pairs, are strong on the pinion, and afford excellent sport. They, S0Vernor ef the province, & gourmand aud courtier, (on his way to the seat of 


have a long, wedge shaped tail, the ends of which being cut off previous to goverument), dined at the mess at St. John, and ate plentifully a haunch ot 
putting them into a trap, astonishes them so the moment they attempt to fly, ear, smothered in current jelly, nade most complimentary speeches as to the 
that they go off quite as game as the best blue rocks of * Red House ” cele- Anowh reputation of the ** comme- u-faut mess, begged to know how they con- 
brity. . irived to have such good mutton, and wound up by declaring be hed never 
The woodcock of the New World is much smaller than that ef Europe, and, ©¢ten any better in his life. 
in the plumage, differs materially, inclining more to a fawn colour, particularly, Cuarter IV. 
on the breast, where the shades of that colour are beautifully delicate. They LIFE IN THE WOODs, 
appear in the spring fora short time, on their migration northward, and on their) Moose—Caraboo—Accidents will happen—Toggery for the Woods —Snow Shoes— 
return are to be found from the middle of August, until driven south bythe ‘Mala Riguette”—Hints—Woodcrati—Lose the Way-—Escape being trozen.g 
frosts, which set in generally by the end of October. Their haunts are in the, New Brunswick was the favourite resort of the “moose,” (Cervus Alces, } 
alder and cedar swamps, along the outskirts o! the “Great Bush,”’ and the but in the settlement of the province, they were destroyed in thousands, for the 
margins of the clearances, particularly where they have been suffered to copse. cake of their hides and tallow. At present they are rarely to be met with, but 
In Upper Canada and the United States, they are particularly partial to the are, according to the accounts of the Indians, likely to become numerous again, 
Indian coro or maise, when planted in low lands. They are very quick on the as they are gradvatly finding heir way back from Canada and Maine, in search 
wing, and when flushed get up with a shrill whistle. The woodcock of the ‘of their favourite * moose wood,” so plentiful on the Upper St. John. 
Western Isles is the same as that of North America; and I have heard that’ The * caraboo” (theareindeer of Europe) differs in many respects from the 
there they are to be met with in great numbers. rest of the deer tribe—both male and female have horns, the antlers are of all 
What has been said of the habits of the woodcocks, apply to those of the shapes, those of the buck being larger, and more straggling than the female's. 
American snipe ; but the latter fligs much heavier, and, in consequence, are [be hoof is large, round, and shaped like an oxe's, and from the peculiar for- 
more easily killed than the European snipe, and are rather larger. They are mation of the feet, which divide vearly up to the first, or fetlock joint, the ani- 
to be found in abuadance at Musquash, on the Si. Andrew’s road, Gagetown, mal is enabled to gallop over glare ice, clanging his hoofs together, with great 
Sheffield, in the islands on the St. John river, the Gemsegs, and the “ Grand noise A New Brunswick lomberer declared tu me that be once drove a cara- 
Lake” meadows. 400 on to the Grand Lake, when frozen over (a sheet of water of some fifty 
A high-couraged pointer, particularly of the Russian breed, is best adapted) miles in length), and after an exciting chase on skates, he succeeded in tiring 
to find woodcocks in these woods, when, by fastening a bell round their necks, him fairly out, and killing him with his axe. 
you can never be at aloss to know when they have come to a point ; a practice All other of the deer tribe browse upon leaves, the young shoots of trees, or 


HH. haa generally followed on the Continent and in the Pontine marshes. Woodcock 
it, oeteg is managed prcisely as m New Brunswick, and the cover is generally 
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$72 The Anglo American. 


undercover. The carabeo, on the contrary, loves to feed upon 


owing on the great b jains, int fir forests, called caraboo, 
ne, & the ‘covering of the ends of the branches of the silver fir, broken off short by the 


‘barrens (upon which the large American cranberry grows.) In winter, so long 


hanging lichens, and on the stunted firs, struggling to vegitate on the spongy 
soil. 


that towards the spring of th . when the heat of the noon-day’s sun has 
gen moderate distance to dry them gradually ; the socks, &c., are hung upon the 


melted the surface of tne snow in the woods, no power will drive them into it, 


where they would sink up to their bodies and be easily overtaken ; but they, 
will remain upon the frozen lakes, round and round which they gallop until they. 
drop dead. The vension is not so good as that of the moose or the common 


deer. 


The months of March and April are the best to hunt the caraboo. After a 
fresh fall of snow I used to sleigh as far as Mather's (a tavern so named after 
its landlord, an old soldier, and a jolly dog,) and there leaving my horses, set, 
off on snow shoes, accompanied by an Indian, in a south-westerly direction,| 


some ten or twelve miles, to the Bald Mountain, the neighbourhood of which 
is the favourite haunt of caraboo * 


The Indians, so eager in the chase, are disgusted beyond measure at any, 


failure in killing or at missing a shot on the part of the white man. With ever 
so ordinary a gun they contrive to shoot true with a single ball. On one occa-_ 
sion we had followed the trail of fiine caraboo fortwo days. By the state of 


the frozen tracks the Indian can teil to a few minutes how far the game is | 


ahead: John at last declared we were closeto them. A frozen lake lay below, 
us. We walked a great circle to ascertain whether they had left it. After a! 
long fag, and just as we had completed the circle, we debouched upon a nar-, 
row point, running into the lake, when we saw them all, following in indian file,, 
and browsing along the banks. Unperceived, we slipped off our snow shoes, 
and raced to the other side of the point; and, the wind being favourable, lay, 
down in the hopes of their feeding our way. I had a German rifle, one barre! 


smooth, but both loaded with ball: the deer came so close that I fancied by | 


rolling down a second ball I should have a better chance ot killing more than) 
one. Fired—missed—the balls flew too high ; one had slightly raised the skin. 
but did no further damage ; the rifled barre! missed fire, snow having got into, 
the nipple. John was frantic, and a Catholic—invoked all the saints in his 
calendar (a very limited one.) The deer, which immediately started off on 
my firing, were now as suddenly stopped by John’s shouting and roaring, and 
formed up in a half circle in front of us. John thundered out ** Load!" | 
shook in the powder—the ramrod stuck in the greased rag. and no power could 
move it, at least not his ; he tore at it with his teeth, and blasphemed to a fear- 


was evidently gaining strength, so we gave in, and up the chase. 

This is mentioned as an instance of the great fag and disappointment which 
frequently occurs to the caraboo hunter. It is useless to pursue them, for, if 
not wounded, when once alarmed, they will gallop right an end for four and 


twenty hours ;—fresh tracks must be searched for, or the hunter may as welll) 


leave that district. 
The operation of walking upon snow-shoes is a knack in which those only) 
succeed who have a liking for it. The soldiers of the regiment were drilled, 


accomplished it with the greatest fatigue. These snow shoes, upward of four| 


feet in length, are of an oval shape; the light bow of framework is made of 


tough ash, in the manner of a racket; and a fine network of the sinews of the) , 
| South-westerly winds prevail towards the autumn ; consequently, the young 


caraboo threaded across it. They are attached to the feet by thick thongs made 
from the skin of the same animal; these are crossed over the toes ; by whici)| 


in them when well constructed, that when the snow is in good order, and the), 
walker in good practice, thirty miles a day may be accomplished with compar | 


ative ease. It is necessary to wear three or four pairs of thick woollen socks 
under the mocassins to prevent the toes from being lacera'ed ;—the Indians | 


substitute a piece of flannel doubled, and which perhaps is preferable. On) 


coming to a descent when on snow shoes, by sitting down upon them, and| 


holding the heels fast to guide them, one slides down in the manner of a mon | 
Russe. 


eight or nine feet in length, called “* Tabaugans,” turned up at one end to pre-. 
vent their hitching in the snow. The venison is packed upon them, and co- 
vered over with a blanke:. With the exception of going up hill, the labour of, 
hauling them is not great, as they slide over the snow : when descending, they, 
are slid in front, and restrained by the tow-line. j 

A dress made of white blanket, which from its texture throws off the snow, 
and from its colour is not observable in the woods, is best suited for winter, 


hunting. The coat should be made asa hunting shirt, or double breasted | 


The waist is confined by a broad leather belt, from which hangs a scabbard to 
hold the hunting knife, and through it is thrust a small one, or tomahawk. To 
these should be added a tinder-box, a pocket compass, and a pocket pistol, con- 
taining a small quantity of brandy for the use of self, to be used medicinally, | 
as the teetotallers have it ; for with an [ndian, however drunk he will get in 
the towns, it is a point of honour with him never to touch spirits when in the 
woods; his duty is to carry biscuits, salt pork, a kettle, and a frying pan, rolled 
up in a blanket, which serves as a cover at night. 
A certain degree of tact is required in selecting the spot best adapted for 
camping for the night, and two hours at least before sundown it is necessary to’ 
begin the operation. Firewood, water, and shelter, are indispensably necessary 
Numbers of white pine are to be found of an enormous growth, which having 
died from old age, stand bleached and scathed amongst the living mass. One 
of these, when cut down, will, as it falls, splinter into a thousand pieces. The 
largest slabs serve to cover in the back of the camp, and the remainder piled 
close to the fire—this burns like tinder. A live tree must likewise be cut and 
hewn into lengths for back logs, which, from being green, burn but slowly. 


* The Bald Mountain, so called froma large cap of white granite on its 
summit, is the great feature of that part of the country, and well repays the 
trouble of climbing to the top, by the magnificent view (unlike anything in Eu- 
rope) obtained over the great forest, interspersed with countless frozen lakes. 
To the north, the view extends over the line of the Oromuc to as far as Fred- 
ericton, and the St. John’s river to the eastward, over the Bay of Fundy, and 
the coast of Nova Scotia, and to the south lays Passamaquoddy Bay, studded 
with thousands of islands. But especially striking is the stillness which reigns 


feet towards a roaring fire, it is sufficieutly snug ; but towards morning, when 
the fire burns low, although your feet may be enjoying the luxury of an even 
temperature, your head and shoulders recline in that of some forty or fifty de- 
grees below the freezing point. When awakened, therefore, at intervals by 
the intensity of the cold, an armful of the dry pine wood comes into play. An 
Indian detests to be aroused to perform this office. He either does not feel 
| the cold, or is too idle to stir, and I always found they disliked it more than 
| being asked to carry great weights for a whole day, or other severe fag; in 
fact, it is the only sort of trouble they object to. I therefore always made up 
the fire myself, particularly as-the exertion of shaking them was even greater 
than the trouble of heaping on the wood. 

Any one who has encamped in Indian fashion knows the amusement of birch 
\bark by way of pastime. A decided improvement upon the Yankee fashion of 
* whitling,”’ it peels beautifully, layer after layer, and clean plates are not re- 
quired when it is to be had. The Indians make the greatest use of it. It co- 
vers in their wigwams, is sewed together for that purpose, and when they move 
is rolled up. Their canoes, boxes, and in short all their utensils, are made of 
it. Birch bark torches light instantly, burn brilliantly, and emit the most deli- 
cious aromatic fragrance. 

After a good supper we lit our pipes, and the fatigues of the chase being 
talked over and forgotten. J used to listen to old John’s interesting accounts 
of his hunting expeditions, his manner of finding game, and the power of 
keeping his course through the woods, his adventures, escapes, and endless 
tales of the forest.* 

_ When in the woods, the Indians never call to each other, as a whistle does 
not disturb game so much. It isto be recollected that, whevever a halloa is 
required, the voice will echo in the opposite direction to the mouth from which 
the shout proceeds; so should the person turn round at the same time the 
jsound will appear to come from all parts of the wood. This, therefore, causes 


ful average. I put on a cap, and fired off ramrod and all; one went off limp-, 74 perplexity. All kinds of deer will stop short when hallooed at sharply, 


ing, and we inchase ; but the traces and blood in the track became fainter ; he | 


even when alarmed and galloping ever so fast through the forest; they imagine 
themselves to be running into danger, and therefore halt for an instant only ; 
|,long enough to glance round ; then is the moment the Indian fires. 

| The bark of the white willow, when dried, is a good substitute for tobacco, 
and when mixed with it is very agreeable, and modifies the strong oily 
taste 

| With the Labrador tea, and a smal! ever-green leaf, the Indians make bitter, 


|\but refreshing beverages ; the way they procure sugar is, by tapping the rock 


or sugar maple when the sap is running up; the tree bleeds profusely, and the 


upon them previous to their march over *‘ the Portage” to Quebec, in 1837 ;. stuff, when boiled, makes excellent sugar ‘The wood is very tough, and from 


and while some picked up the method at once, others floundered about, and only 


|it are made canoe paddles, the jaws of the salmon spears, &c. When in an 


onhealthy state, enormous excrescences grow from this tree; from these the 
beautiful bird's-eye maple is cut for veneering ; it is not, as is generally sup~ 
posed, a distinct species 


‘'shoots, and, in fact, the whole of the tops of the pines, incline to the north- 


the snow shoes are dragged or rather jerked forward. There is so much spring, [west The trees. when blown down at this period, also lie in the same direc- 


‘ion; and in thick weather the Indian mainiy depends upon these signs for 
| keeping his course, but for the same purpose he examines the bark of the hard 
|| wood, and discovers, by its roughness, on what side the tree is exposed to the 
north-east gales and snow sturms, 

To strike a light, irou and stone are indispensably necessary ; an excrescence 
growing upon the black birch makes excellent tinder ; this, ignited, is put into 
a heap of dry splinters, almost powder, obtained from the interior of the pine ; 


| all is then p!aced in a piece o{ birch bark, and whirled round until the action of 


The produce of the chase is dragged out of the woods upon thin boards of te air causes it to blaze. 


But howsoever well versed in wood-craft, let no one ever go into the woods 


||w.thout an accurate knowledge of the locale of the country, the general course 


of the rivers, the situation of Jakes, and the direction of any roads which may 


be in the district, for he can never know, in the eagerness of the chase, what 
accident may separate him from his guide or party; above all, let him never 
jbe without an axe, a compass, and the means of making a fire. 

| Never shall | forget having parted, on one occasion, from my guide (near the 
'Bald Mountain ) confident in the power of finding my way out, some eight or 
ten miles, tothe Nerepis-road. We had had a hard day's work ; the effect of 
‘the noon day’s sun upon the snow had been great, the crust had completely dis- 
appeared, and my snow-shoes sunk deep at every step; I became fagged, could 
not recollect, or was not satisfied with the appearance of the timber and frozen 
‘streams passed ; became more and more confused, dead beat, and fell often. 
| the horror of being frozen to death came upon me ; I was without the means 
of striking a light, or making a fire: I had heard that the only thing to be done 
‘in such an emergency was to beat the snow down into a circle, and run round 
it all night (a most consolatory prospect for a man dead beat ) Night was 
jcoming on fast ; I floundered on and on, when, just as | was about to give in, 
\I stepped into the sleigh track, which told me I had struck the Nerepis-road. 
Tae sort of ecstacy in which I slipped off my snow shoes, is indescribable ; 
and so confused had I become, that I ran along the road for nearly half a mile 
in the opposite direction to Mather’s ere | found out my mistake. 


| * Old John, in his way, is quite a character, and a most amusing companion 
on a hunting expedition ; he, like all bis profession, requires to be treated with 
kindness, and not to be subjected to any thing that he considers beneath his 
dignity as an Indian. On one occasion, a cockney sportsman induced Jobn to 
go as his guide to the Inglewood Lakes, Knockdrin, and the Rancliffe River, 
iwhere the best fishing is to be obtained. The cockney was a very indifferent 
|/sportsman and a swell, and treated John as he would a London coffee-house 
| waiter, and finally d—d him for not cleaning his boots, the Indian all the time 
preserving an inflexible silence. The cockney was, however, so well pleased 
with the scenery on the lakes, that he wanted to see them a second time, and 
applied to John to accompany him. But he flatly refused and being asked the 
reason, replied, ‘Me no walk again with you—me always used to walk woods 


over the whole. 


with gentlemen.” 


RUARY 7, 
| the mosses. ‘The fire nade, the snow is shovelled out with the snow shoes to the 
q as the snow remains soft, they scrape it up with their feet to get at their Ja- hand, and layer placed over layer in the manner of a tile roof, slanting towards 
, yourite mosses ; bet when frozen too hard, they are driven to feed upon the the fire. I'wo upright forked sticks are driven into the ground, across which 
is laid a long pole, and against it at an angle the pine planks (in the event of a 
pine not being to be had, birch bark or fir branches must do.) and the snow 
frozen lakes. Further. nature has endowed these animals with such instinct, Which was shovelled out is packed round the outside to make all air tight. The 
cross beams overhead, and the venison and Tabaugans so placed that wolves or 
4 lynxes may not take a fancy to them. 
Thus encompassed by a wal! of snow some three feet high, and with one’s 
| 
| 
| 
— 


A VISIT TO THE SLAVE MARKET OF CONSTAN- |Back ihe snfonunate creature, who sunk down trembling amongst her compan- 
TINOPLE. | Neither my friends nor I had uttered « word during this scene; we stood 
Nothing could be more beautiful than the raising of the sun over Constanti-| silent side by side, and mechanically followed our guide, who led us into the 
nople on the morning of the Sth of May 1845 From the hotel in which we adjoining enclosure. Here we became witnesses to a sale that was just about 
had already passed some days, I could watch to the greatest advantage the tobe completed. A most interesting group presented itself before us: two 
effect of his rays, as they stole down from the deep blue sky, and gradually soung female slaves, both with most pleasing countenances, stood together 
lighted up the varied scene of enchantment that lay at my feet; gliding over closely embraced, the arm of the one ronnd the neck of the other; their attitude, 
the clear waters of the Bosphorus, glittering on every tree and flower of its in 4s well as the strong likeness between them, pointing therm out at once as sis- 
numitable gardens, and rendering visible the graceful caiques that were slicot- ters, By their side was an African slave dealer, in whose ferocious counten- 
ing to and fro beneath their shade. ance it seemed impossible to discern a trace of human feeling: he was armed 
Soon the soft light had caught on every slender minaret and golden dome witha large heavy stick, with which he drove them to and tro, literally like a 
St Sophia's, towering above the rest, stood out in strong relief against the herd of animals. Three or four Turks were discussing, with considerable ani- 
clear sky. The exquisite effects of light and shade, produced on the Seraglio mation, the price of one of the wemen ; but the bargain had been struck just 
Point by the contrast of the dark cypresses with the fresher green of the |uxu- wefore we came in, and one of the party, a stout, good looking man, was pay- 
riant shrubberies, became beautifu ly striking ; and the palace itself, with its ing down the money When this was completed, with an imperious move- 
admirable Oriental arehiiecture, add-d not a little to the singular loveliness of ment of the hand he motioned to his newly purchased slave to follow him. It 
the scene. On leaving the sea of Marmora to enter the Busphorus, | own | was the youngest and most timid of the two sisters whom he had selected : 
had been thoroughly disajpointed with the first view of the city. This was acihing could have been more painful than to watch the intense, the terrified 
partly caused by the weather being dull and g!o my; forthe Bosphorus, with- anxiety, with whieh both had followed the progress of sale; and now it was 
out sunshine, is like a face without a smile: but it is also certain that no one concluded, and they knew that the moment of separation was arrived. She 
should judge of this queen of eastern cities from the first view of her position ; whose fate had been sealed, disengaged herself, and, turning round, placed 
it is not till the Seragiio Point is fairly passed, and Europe and Asia lie on her hands on ber sister’s shoulders with a firm grasp, and gazed into her 
either side, like a vast garden divided by a mighty river, that her unquestiona- eyes. Not words, not tears, could have expressed one half of the mute un- 
ble beauty bursts on the mind, and Venice and Naysles sink into utter insigni- utterable despair that dwelt in that long heart-rending gaze. It were hard 
ficance in comparison. I had already had ampie time to become convinced of to say which face was most eloquent of misery: but the Turk was impatient ; 
this, and yet, on the morning of which | speak, as | looked down on the bright jhe clapped his hands together. This was a well known signal. A slight 
Oriental city, { could not help applving to it the words of the poet—* Tre fair-- tremor shook the frame of the young siave; her arms fell powerless at her 
est things have still the worst fate.’ This reflection was caused by my having side, and she turned to follow her inaster. The voiceless but agonised fare- 
that day made arrangements to visit what has been aptly termed the plague- well was over. In another moment we could just distinguish her slender 
spot of this fair land—the slave market. Surely it is a bitter thing to think figure threading ite way through the crowd, in company with the other slaves 
that the most beautiful city of wiich Europe can boast; should also be the belonging tothe Turk. Her sister had hid herself behind her companions, 
scene of her most degrading and revolting commerce; that the spot where, and now sat on the ground, her bead sunk ujon her folded arms, Our guide 
nature has lavished her most luxuriant loveliness, should be defaced by the wouo'd have led usinto another pen; but we had seen enough: we hurried 
foulest stain on humanity. I had Iittie or no idea of what the slave trade it. through the various groups till we reached the open court ; then for the first 
European Turkey really was, notwithstanding my long residence in the East, time we addressed ech other, and the same words burst simultaneously from 
until this day, when I visited the seat of it. I own it seems strange to me the lips of both—* C’est infame !’ 
that the many travellers who pour every day into Constantinople should, in. * But I have heard,’ | said, willing to relieve myself from the painful op- 
their published accounts of this city, stiuw themselves so singularly indifferent, pression this sight had caused, ‘ that those poor slaves are brought up to this 
Or perhaps so polite, as to touch very slightly on what, at least to those who situation from their infancy, and, knowing nothing else, do not feel their deg- 
profess the name of Christian, must be a most panful sight. I believe tne, radation or their misery.’ 
simple recital of what I ¢aw will justify me in speaking strongly onthe subject. , * Let us ask Josepli,’ said my friend, shaking his head incredulously ; ‘he is 


Oa the morning, then, of the 5:h of May, i sct oui to visit the elave market, 29 intelligent person, and can dovbtless initiate us into the mystery of the 
in company with a fellow traveller who, by his great talent and extensive in slave trade Are these wretched creatores born in captivity 7 he asked, ad- 


formation, has already attained an elevated position in his own country, and “fe2¢ing the guide ; ‘ or if uot, how are they procured ! 

who, if he lives to follow up his brilliant career, will undoubted y give to 
France a name that all Europe wiil delight to honour. | had already visited 
most of the lions of Corstantinople in his company, a pleasure greatly enhanced 
by his sound and original observations. Ali that city. possesses of splendour 
had been displayed before us—the Seraglio, St Sophia's, and the singular aud 
somewhat repulsive magnificence of the tombe of the sultans, who have beeo 
taid down to rot and decav in ‘heir gorgeous sarcopliagi, in what is neither 
more nor less than an elegant lady's drawing room. Ali this formed the sub 

ject of our conversation as we toiled alung tie villanous streets of Pera. mu 

tually agreeing that there was very litle real confort in all this Oriental 
Magnificence We passed through several of the bazaars, long covered pas- 
sages, with stalls on either side, and crowded at that early hour with half the 
population of the ‘quartier.” We hid some difficully in pushing our way 
through the very phlegmatic Turkish crowd , but our guide, who was a 
Frencnman long establis2ed in the East, walked stoically on, armed witha long 
atick, with which he vigorously attacked the stupid woltish looking dogs which 
lay literally in masses on the streets. At length we reached the place o' our 
destination. It was a long low building, forming a square of considerable size 

We mounted a few unsteady dirty steps, and found ourselves on a large wooden 
platform, running the whole length of the build:ng. |t qyas divided into pens, 
shut in by wooden railings, ia which were confined the black slaves; whilst 


through the open doors leading into the house itself we could distinguish the 


veiled forms of the white women grouped behind the woden screens On 
benches, so placed as to command a view of both, weré sedated the beyers for 
the most part heavy, ill-looking Turks, dressed inthe hideous costume intro- 
duced by the late sultan, and occupied as usual in smoking, though the quic« 
glance of their calm, piercing eyes, seemed to take in everything around in 
complete detail The seliers stood before them, vociferating and gesticula- 


ting in the true Oriental manner. The court velow, which we were to visi!’ 


afterwards, was filled with all the less valuable par: of this human merchan- 
dise, consisting of those afflicted with any infirmity, very aged pe sons, and 
young children. it was some time before we comprehended the scene in al 
its details: it is not to be wondered at that we were stupilied in witnessing 
such a sight on European ground. At Jength we approached one of the pens, 
determined to examine, to the fullest extent, into all that was revolting and 


horrible in this market of human life. it was filled with young Circassian | 


women, some of whom were remarkably haidsome. Taey were seated close 
together on the ground, seemingly in an attitude of listless despondency with 
their long white garments flowiag round them As we came up, they fixed 


their large dack eyes upon us, and | certainly never met a gaze of more unut- | 


terable sadness. [he conviction thrilled througa me, as my eyes met theirs, 


‘ Very easily, monsieur,’ said Joseph composedly. ‘ None of these are born 
slaves and they are al! procured inthe same manner. Any pacha who wishes 
an addition to his establishment, mans a vessel with a well armed crew, and 
sends it over to Circassia. They go onshore, pevetrate some little distance 
into the country, attack the first quiet village they come to, burn it to the 
ground if they meet with any resistance, and carry off al! the women and chil- 
dren. They throw them in a beap into the hold of the ship, and bring them to 
Constantinople. The pacha chooses what he thinks fit for himself, and then 
‘sends the rest to the slave market. Some of the more extensive slave dealers 

undertake such exped tons on their own account,’ 
‘| * But after they ate bought, they are well treated, are they not 1’ I asked. 
‘in many cases they are. Jt depends entirely on the temper of the master ; 
ne has the power of life and death over them, and at all events the bastinado 
is always more or less in use.’ 
‘Ani what is the face of the children who are brought in such numbers into 
the world iG consequence of this most infamous system?’ asked my friend. 
‘| * They are sold as slaves,’ said Joseph. 

* Do you mean to say that they sell their own flesh and blood ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Certainly they do. They can acknowlecge them, and give them their 
‘freedom it they choose; but they never do. ‘They have the children of their 
wives to provide for, and that is enough.’ 

We asked no more questious, for we had heard quite sufficient, and willingly 
/) turned our a‘tention to the inhabitants of the court in which we now stood. ‘The 
sight which presented itself here was even more revolting than what we had al- 
ready seen. Huddied together on dirty mars, and exposed to the full power 
of ‘he burning neon day sun, lay a nomber of miserable looking beings—blind, 
/iame, aad deiormed ; some crawling about on crutches, others unable to use 
their distorted lias ; and, in short, afflicted with every imaginable infirmity. 
| Nothing can de conceived more wretched than their fate. They are consid- 
ered as almost quite worthless by their masters, and are starved and beaten in 
proportion as their misfortunes render them unprofitable. This lasts till they 
are bought in lots for a mere trifle by some one whotakes them as a sort of 
speculation, trusting that, amongst several, one or two may be found of use: 
the treatment of the remainder may be imagined! We distributed a few paras 
among st them which they begged from us in tones of the most piteous intreaty, 
' aod then left the slave market, to embark in the caique which was to convey 


‘us to visit the vast burial-grounds of Scutari; and we had ample time, whilst 
traversing the quiet waters which separate Europe trom Asia, to reflect on all 
'we had seen and heard. 


i} PRISON ADVENTURES OF LAFAYETTE. 


that these unfortunate beings are not as modern philanthropists woold have us| The Marquis de Lafayette entered upon the scenes of the French Revolu« 
believe, utterly unconscious of, and incapable of feeling the dishonour and} tion with the idea fixed in his mind, that republican institutions were recon- 
wretchedness of their fate. I felt, as ! stood before them, and encountered jcileabie with a monarchy. He was, therefore, a friend to the royal family, at 
their soft melancholy glance, that they lookei on me as the free and happy ‘he same time that he promoted the reforms which was successively conduct- 
stranger come to gaze on them in their infamy and theie misery. Presentiy ed by the States-General and Legislative Assembly. His chivalric fidelity to 
the slave trader, to whom the pyor creatures velonged, came up, followed by Louis and Marie Antoinette was powerfully tried on the Sth and 6th of Oc- 
a tall phlegmatic looking Turk, with the uumeaning features and coarse cor- tuber 1739, when, as commander of the National Guards, he protected them 
pulency which are so characteristic of his nation. The merchant advanced, from the populace who had assailed them in their palace of Versailles. Sub- 
and seizing one of the slaves by the arm, forced her to stand up before this sequently, whenthe king was deposed and imprisoned (August 1792), Lafay- 
personage, who, it appears, wished to buy her. He looked at her for a few ette, then with the army on the frontiers, endeavoured to incite the soldiers 
minutes from head to fuot, whilst her master descanted on her merits ; thenhe| ‘o march upon Paris, in orderto restore (he throne, and put down Petion, 
placed one hand on the back of her neck, whilst he jerked her head rudely Danton, and theirassociaies. But the revolutionary tide, unpelled as it was 
with the other, so as to furce her to open her mouth, that he might examine joy the fears of the people for the foreign armies pressing on the country, 

her teeth ; he roughly handled her neck and arms, to ascertain if the flesh was was too strong to be thus resisted ; and a few days thereafter, Lafayette 
firm ; and, in sort, the examination was such, that [ do not hesitate to declare, was obliged to seek his own safety by flying from the kingdom. 

I have seen a horse or a doy more tenderiy trea'ed ander similar circumstan-, He and the officers of kindred sen'iments by whom he was accompanied, 
ces. After all, the decision was unfavourable, for the Tura turned away with vad scarcely passed the frontier, when their progress was arrested by a body 

a contemptuous movement of the head, and the slave dealer, in arage, thrust o. the Limburg volunteers; and the national cockade, which, unthinkingly, 
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they had retained, betraying them to the leader, they ve 
arrested and conveyed to the prison of Luxemburg, from thence removed to charand wih the conteas 
Wessel, then to Magdeburg, and !astly to Olmutz. Having thus commenceda correspondence, no day passed in which open 


On the plea of Lafayette having been seized on neutral ground, and that, notes were not writren and received. Some of these were brought for the 


having ceased to be a soldier, he could not properly be considered a prisoner inspection of persons acquainted with the French language ; but so carefully 
of war, strenuous efforts from all quarters were made to obtain his release ; were they worded, that no cause of suspicion appeared, and the correspondence 


but the emperor of Germany, who regarded him as a princips! instigator of the |was allowed to continue. 
Revolution, as we'll as one of the chief instruments of the ins. !ung degradation plan of escape being at length arranged, they were at a loss how to acquaint 
A 


and subsequent death of che royal family of France, was not to be moved. |\.afayette with particulars thst could not be hazarded in an open note. 

The vengeance of Robespierre for the !oss of his victim was, happy expedient presented itself ; the whole was written in lemon juice, and 
wreaked with savage inveteracy against the unfortunate wife of 0 the other side of the paper a note of inquiry after Lafayette’s health con 
for no sooner was the escape of her husband known, than that aphappy lad) eluded with these wor's, * Quand vous aurac la ce billet mevtrele au feu’ The 
was arrested and thrown into prison. Sne escaped death by something like a expeiment was a hazardous one, but it succeeded. The pote was conveyed 
miracle ; different members of her family perished on the scaffold ; and she 'to Lafayette, and, ob: ving the injuoctions given, on holdimg the paper to the 
herself, for the space of fifteen inon:hs, endured all the horrors of a loathsome fire, the writing that appeared made him acquainied with the well-digested 


On the death of the tyrant she was released from prison, and scheme of bis unknown benefactors. 
The day following was that fixed for the attempted escape, and all the cau- 


by thanki fo: theirecivitity and adding that he highly approved of, and was 


A greater difficulty, however, now appeared, for the 


meanwhil. 
Latavette 


confinement. 
so soon as her health was sufliciently reinstated to allow of her undertaking | 
so long a journey, withowt servants, or the means of procuring tue most ue ‘ion used by M. Balmay and his friend was in truth required, to hold out any 


cessary comforts, she, accompanied by herchildren, set out for Vienna, and. chance of success. The city of Olmutz, about thirty miles from Silesia, is 


throwing herself at the feet of the emperor, implored his influence for the! situated in the midst of a plain extending three miles on either side, and 
bounded by dark woods, so that the smallest object on any part of the level 


liberation of her husband 

What Francis III. had denied to the various authorities interested in the |-ronnd ts distioctly visible from the walls. Sentinels, too, hold a continual 
fate of Lafayette, he yielded to pity ; and, raising the supplicant, he granted guard, for he purpose of giving the alarm should any attempt at escape be 
her request, allowed of her repairing immediately to Olmutz, and held out the ‘made, and the whole people are bound to assist in the pursuit while the suc 
prospect of the speedy deliverance of the prisoner. Whether the emperor cessful individual is lib: rally rewarded for the recapture of a prisocer. 
afterwards regretted the clemency he had shown, or that other powers were in. | These obstacles to their scheme were well known to the adventurous friends 
terested in prolonging the captivity of Lafayette, does not appear ; but so far of Lafayette ; but they were not intimidated, and the hour of exercise allowed 
from obtaining his hoped-for release, Madame de Lafayette iound herself and to the prisoner was that selected for its completion. 
her daughters immured in the same dungeon that contained her husband. i) In company of an officer, and attended by an armed guard mounted behind 
have, however, anticipated this event, for it was not until within two years of the carriage, Lafavette was in the habit of daily driving in an open oabriolet on 


the release of Lafayette, that his wife and family were thus unexpectedly made the plain, and had so far won upon the confidence of the officer, that when at a 
distance from the walls, they used to qu:t the carriage and walk together. 


the partners of his imprisonment. 

Two years of solitary confinement had, from the period of his capture, been Lhe plan determined upon was as follows :—balman and Huger were to 
diagged on by Lafayette, when the romantic scheme of procuring his liberation ide out on the plain, the latter leading a third horse, while Lafayette was to 
w.ts formed by one, an utter stranger to the prisoner, and a foreigner. From 84! 4s great a distance as possible from the town, and, as usual quitting the 
mo tives of pure compassion, and an earnest desire to free from so galling a carriage with the officer, draw him imperceptibly as near the boundaries as 
thr. dom the great promoter of liberty, M. Balman, a Hanoverian by birth— might be without awakening his suspicion ‘The two friends were then to ap- 
you vg, active, intrepid, and intelligent—repaired, alone and on foot, to Q; (proach, and if necessary, to overpower the officer, mount Lafayette on the led 
mut; , there to gain such information as might enable him to judge of the best horse, and ride at full sped to Bautrapp, a town at the distance of fifteen 
mean w of executing the purpose he had in view, and releasing Lafayette from niles, where,a chaiee had been prepared to convey the party to the nearest town 
the p ower of Austria. He soon found that, without an able coadjutor, the !) the Prussian dominions. In the morning, Huger had attempted to ascer- 
diffic: ilties that presented themselves were insurmountable, and re paired, there tain the precise time at which Lafayette would leave the castle, and then, with 
fore, t © Vienna, where he devoted himself exclusively to the society of young eating hearts, they set forward on their expedition ; but having almost reached 
Ameri cans ; for among them, from their veneration of the character of Latay- ate spacded oo aes and still no carriage appearing. they believed some an- 
ette, bethoped to find one who, with enthusiasm like his own, would dare the foreseen accident had led to their discovery, and hesitated how to proceed, till 
great undertaking. recollecting that their movements were in all probability watched from the 

Wh. followed is interesting as a proof that the spirit of nationality may they vetraced their steps, apd, on sown, to 

: their great satisfaction, the wishrd for cabriolet pass through the gate. It 
engend er a principle of gratitude. Lafayette, as is well known, had in his |" = 

. ‘ veg. contained two persons. One was in the Austrian unifurm, and a musketeer as 
early y oth proceeded to America, and served in her armies. Shipwrecked at “iy : 

acl) f ; ‘usual was mounted behind, Neither of the friends being personally acquainted 
his first arrival, he had been kindly received into the house of a gentleman with Df. de had boon thes I 
named i Fuger, r esiding in Charlestown, And by him was the youthful votary 

yer, sing, it was made, re‘urned, and the carriage moved on. They continued for a 
of libertyr iatrody ced to the American army. By chance, a son of this gentie- time their ride towards the town, and then slowly following the cabrio! 
man was. now in \ Vienna, and to himdid M Balman apply. Although a mere | 
sg vig Se such a distance as to allow of Lafayelte’s ex. cuting his part of the agreement. 
child when the shi wrecked party visited his father's house, the young Ameri 

! shi, tk © Upon the two gentlemen quitting the carriage, aud continuing their exercise on 

can retained a vivid recollection of, and the highest admiration for, M. de La ' . 
: ‘oot, the friends gradually approached, and perceiving de Lafayette and the 
fayette ; and he ente, ‘ed, therefore, with all the zealous ardour of youth, and = or 
thee th i fi C nerous nature, into Balman’s scheme for the release of officer engaged in earnest conversation about the sword of the latter, which 
nthusiasm ef a ge * ’ ; Lafayette held in his hand, they seized the favourable moment, and putti 
his faaourite hero Thei 
spurs to their horses, galloped forward. ‘Their rapid approach alarmed the 
From the vigilance ot officer: be attempted to drew Lafayette towards the carriage ; and finding 
strangers, it was necessa that he resisted, stréggled to repossess himself of hissword At this moment 
maintained ; and the sch: “Me proposed promised well for the completion of toe reached the spot. ‘You are free,’ said he ; * mouut this horse, and for- 
their design. Huger assu wed the pretence of ill health, apd M. Balman. be our guide ;’ but the words were scarcely uttered, whe the 
had already adopted the ch. we'cter of a physician, was upon this account to ‘woh. 
p ano whe was bot inizested cing on the naked blade of the sword, started the horse he he reared and 
ravel with him. In compan ¥ oe ‘broke his bridle, and galloped across the plain. M. Balman, in the vain hope 
with the secret, and mounted up on best horses money could procure, the renak toh 

1 , on th.% | of overtaking the frightened animal, rode after him, while Huger generously 
friends set out on their tour; awa visit, %g different places, the better to con- a ’ 

‘ our ; : insisted on Lafayette mounting his hurse, anc making all speed to the pla 
ceal th ‘ fi t €a that curiosiiy was the motive of . 
eir real purpose, and co mficm the rendezvous. Lose no time,’ he exclaimed; ‘the alarm is given; the 
their journey, they lingered so} ong at each, F P* ‘peasants are assembling; save yourself.’ Lafayette obeyed, and mounti 
ed before th h i fost jot ofsight. 

efore their reaching. Olmut t. i eee pee Huger’s horse, he left him on foot, and was soon outofsight. M. Balman had, 
. As they had desired, a rumou't of their insa poe editon a imate every. meantime, pursued the flying animal, but perceiving it had taken the road to 
them thither ; and, acting up to their assumed ct “* eget 7 ay x! ithe town, he gave up the chase as hopeless, and returning to Huger, he sprang 
thing worthy of notice in the towit, they repaired to a4 cast » ae thon the saddle behind him, and they galloped off together. But the double 
fortifications, and having made acquaintance with the wae” oblained permis: ‘burden proved too much for the already wearied horse. He stumbled and fell ; 
sion to visit the interior of the prison on the following” ©4Y- _, |'and M. Balman, thrown to some distance by the shock, was so injured, as 

Thus their first step being happ ily achieved, thev conti: wed, by frequent visits’ with difficulty to be raised from the ground. Once more the gallant Hoger, 
to improve their acquaintance with the jailer ; and now “rusting that any sus- with the same forgetfulness of self that had characterised him through the 
picion of their intentions, had it ewer extsted, must be iulled to sleep, they ven- | whole undertaking, sacrificed the chance of his own safety to secure that of his 
tured carelessly to inquire what prisoners were under his care. — Among other frend, and, assisting Balman to remount, he insisted that he should follow La- 
names, that of Lafayezte was meistioued, and they expressed Curiosity to know |fayette, and leave him to make his escape on foot ; for, ashe was a good run- 
how he contrived to occupy himsedf, how he bore his imprison: eent, and whether | ner, he said he could easily reach the woody country, and then find a safe 
greater indulgences were granted to him than to captives of lesser note He ' place of concealment. His friend consented with reluctance ; but there was 
was, they were informed, strictly conned, but, on the piea of bad health, had ‘no time for argament : the woole occurrence had been seen from the walls, 
obtained permissicn, under charge of an armed guard, to take daily exercis€ |the cannon had been dired, the country was raised, and the plain covered with 
without the walls. Besides this, he was allowed the use of books, pen, ink, men, women, and children, all eager to join in the pursuit. By pretending to 
and paper. M. Bulhran then remarker|, that some mew publications he had tollow in the chase, Balman contrived toescape unsuspected. Huger was 
with him might afford amusement to the prisoner, .ind inquired whether he ‘Jess fortunate. Noticed from the very first by a party who never lost sight 
might be allowed to make the offer. of hem, his fleetness of foot was of no avail; for his pursuers being constantly 

The jailor agreed, upon condition th at they were sent open, so as to assure joined by new comers, fresh for the chase, they soon gained upon him, and at 
himself, he said, that no conspiracy was to be carrie i on against the state last, breathless and exhausted, he sank upon the ground. He was instantly 
This caution was complied with, and the same evening 3 book aud open note, sized; and further resistance being now hopeless, he was conveyed back to 
addressed to Lafayette, were sent to hiscare. As afiverwards appeared, he | Olmutz in triumph : and while secre tly consoling himself with the idea that, 
was unacquainted with French, the language in which the note was written; | whatever might be his own fate, he had rescued fro: tyranny and oppression 
but, suspecting no treachery where all. was so openly cawried on, he conveyed the man who, in his eye, was one of the first characters on earth, was consigned 
it to Lafayette. It coritained apologie s for the hberty thas taken by strangers, (0 one of the dungeons of the castle as a state prisoner 
but as they were anxious, they said, to contribute to his  dappiuess, they hoped, M. de Lafayette had, meanwhile, followed the directions given by his gallant 
he would attentively read the book the y had sent, and if any passages in it \deliverers, and. without any obstacle, had reached a sinall town about ten miles 
particularly engaged his notice, they begged ho would let them know his\\off; but bere the road dividing, he unfortunately took the wrong turn, end sus- 
opinion. ||pecting he had mistaken the way, inquired of a person whom he met the road 

This unusual mode of expression att racted, as was intend’ed, che attention of |to B-autrapp. The appearence of Lafayette, his forcign accent. the inquiries 

de, «ud his horse covered as it was with foam, led the man to suspect 


Lafayette, and carefully: perusing the book, he fovnd in ce rtain places words he made . 
written with a pencil, which, being put together, acqvai sted him with th: tue truth, and Jirecting bim to a narrow lane which, by a long e:reuit, led back 


names, qualities, and de signs of the wr iters, and requiring hi s sentiments before) to the town he had just left, he himself hurried there by a shorter cut; and. 
they skould proceed fur ther. He retv rneai the book, anel with it an open note,| thus, when about to regain, as he thought, the road which would secure his 
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retreat, Lafayette found himself surrounded by a guard of armed men, who,!jhis influence for their release , and it is probable he had alreavy formed that 
regardless of his protestations, conveyed him to the magistrate. His collected design, which the generosity of another, equally a stranger to the prisoners, 
manner, the plausible answers returned to the interrogations put to him, and whose name, instead of being unknown, should be published a! ud, enabled 
the apparent truth of his story—that, belonging to the excise at Trappan, he ‘him afterwards so happily to carry through. A Russian nobleman of large 
had visited some friends at Olmutz, and having exceeded his leave of absence, fortune, residing near Olmutz, was perhaps, from a res mblance in character, 
was now hurrying back under the fear of losing his office—al! so won upon the most intimate friend of the young interpreter, and trom tin hed learned 
the faith of the magistrate, that he was about to dismiss his prisoner, when the whole story of the projected release of Lafayette, of its failure, and of the 
the good fortune of Lafayette again forsook him. As he was about to retire, a generous conduct of the two friends To him W » for the initial only has 
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young man entered the room to have some papers signed, and after fixing his been given for the name of the good Samaritan, flew for assistonce in this new 
eyes for a moment on Lafayette, he whispered to the magistrate that, baving difficulty ; and having stated the case as it then stood, he Was about to intreat, 
‘in his own name, a loan for the use of the prisoners when be Was interrupted 


been present when the French general was delivered up prisoner to the Aus- 
trians, he could not be mistaken, and that the person now before him was he 


Lafayette intreated to be heard; but in vain. The indignant magistrate | 


directed that he forthwith should be conveyed to Olmatz, where his identity 
would be ascertained ; and, disheartened and hopeless, the unfortunate prisoner 
was thrust again iuto those miserable dungeons which but that morning he had 
left with so fair a prospect of liberty M. Balman, the first instigator of the. 
whole scheme, was now the only one who had successfully avoided the search 
of his pursuers. He reached in safety the place where the chaise had been 
ordered to wait their coming, and finding it still there, yet no appearance of 
Lafayette, he foreboded evil. For some time he lingered, in the hope of their 
coming, and then dismissing the chaise, trusted that his friends, having made 
their escape by a different route, might s:ill meet, as had been agreed upon, 
on the frontiers of Prussia. Three days from that time a rumour reached him 
that Lafayette had been retaken, and, eager to learn the trath, be took the road 
to Olmutz. He was not long lef: in suspense ; the whole story of the attempted 
escape and the recapture of the prisoner, was well known ; and in addition to! 
this he learned the fact of his generous and disinterested friend, the young and 
gallant Huger, having shared the same fate. 

This last seems to have been too much for the sensitive mind of M. Balman, 
and, in despair at having been the primary cause of misfortone to the young. 
American, he resolved, since he could not rescue his friend from captivity to, 
share it with him, and voluntarily surrendering himself, he was committed a) 
prisoner to the castle. Such was the unfortunate issue of a plan which, for, 
skilful projection and generous self-devotion, merited a happier close. Bot 
even now, the friends little apprehended what was to follow. Being directed) 
to prepare for examination, they believed that, having told their story, and de-| 
clared the real motives of their attempt, they might be subjected to perhaps a, 
short imprisonment, but no more; and great, therefore, was their amazement. 
on finding themselves accused of having eatered into a conspiracy against the, 
Austrian government, and that they were consequently to stand a tral for life! 
or death. 

Huger was first placed at the bar. As he was unacquainted with the Aus- 
trian ianguage, the examination was carried on by means of an imerpreter—a 
young man who, by his looks and voice, seemed to compassionate the situation 
of the prisoner, and who, when repeating his answers to the court, omitied! 
such expressions as he thought migit tend to his disadvantage. Huger quickly 
caught at the good intentions of lis new friend, and resolving to rely on his} 
judgment, he took the kindly hints as they were intended. One examination 
followed another; and tie repeated exhortation of the magistrate to prepare 
for the worst, for that there was little Jikelihood of a pardon being obtained, 
forced upon the unfortunate Huger the unwelcome conviction, that he had laid) 
down his own life for the visionary project of rescuing a stronger from unpris-| 
onment. The severity of his treatment also exceeded that even of Lafayette ;! 
the dungeon in which he had been placed was without light, he was fed apun) 
the coarsest food, during the night was chained to the floor of the vault, and | 
his own clothes, which had been takeu from him, were replaced with those worn, 
by many an unfortunate predecessor. 

For three months he dragged on this mivecable existeace ; but at the end of} 


that time there was some amendment in his condition; he was removed to a! 
better room, into which was admitted a smal! but welcome light; better clothes 


and more wholesome food, were allowed him ; and altogether, his circumstan | 
ces were improved; but he still continued in total ignorance as to what his 


future fate was to be; for the jailer, the only iuman beiag he ever saw, was); 


unable or unwilling to answer any questions ou the subject. At length one} 
day, much to his surprise and joy, his young friend the interpreter entered his) 
cell, and nothing could exceed the delight of the poor prisover at ence agai) 
meeting with a kindly face. Huger now learned for the first time the total, 
failure of their scheme—that Lafayette had been retaken, and tha: Balman, a! 
fellow-prisoner, was under the same roof with himself. Shortly afterwards, | 
he discovered him to be in the room immediately above his own, and, after! 
various efforts, he succeeded in holding commuuication with him, ia a manuer| 
as venturous and ingenious as that adopted with M. de Lafayette. The win | 
dow, which threw a borrowed light into his own cell, served likewise to light) 
that of Balman, and, with a piece of lime taken from the wall, Huger contrived, 
to scratch a few words upon a biack silk handkerchief, which, by fastening toa, 
stick, and climbing up the side of the room, he raised as near the common 
window as he could. [t attracted the attention of M. Balman, and, alter many 
efforts, making himself master of it, he returned an answer by the same me- 
thod. From this time no day passed without their holding communication with 
each other; while to the exertions of the friendly interpreter they were in 
debted for the means of making their situation still more comfortable. By 
small presents and occasional bribes of money, he had secured the good offices 
of the wife of the jailer, so that, secretly, she provided them with books, food, 
wine, and warmer clothes. Through her interest also the two friends procured 
a long-wished for meeting. At first the visit was short, but by degrees be- 
ee less timorous, they were permitted to pass some part of every day to 

ther. 
e The government being at length satisfied that the attempts to liberate La 
fayette had been planned independently by these two adver vrers, 29d was not, 
as was supposed, a plot laid by the secret agents of France, they were remit. 
ted to receive sentence from the supreme magistrate of Olmutz. jn this con 
dition they were permitted every indulgence but that of liberty ; and, in the 
@ajoyment of each other's society were already beginning to forget pist suffering 
when, by a visit from their newly-found friend, the kindly interpreter, they, 
learned with dismay that the intended punishment was to be heavy indeed,' 
seeing it was no less than imprisonment for life. A hint was at the same| 
time conveyed that, if by any means they could procure money, that sentence' 
might be changed for one wruch less severe, as it was inthe power of the ma-! 
gistrate to make it what he chose, and even to release them entirely. 

This information seemed to bode the unfortunate prisoners little, at least of 
immediate good ; for Balman had no fortune, and Huger being without credit) 
in Austria, could not, within a short time, receive @ remittance from England. 
Their friend, however, did not desert them ; he withdrew, promising to use all 


‘by an offer of whatever sum might be required tosecure their becuse 

Judging t e heart of his noble friend by his own, he hesitated not for a moe 
ment tu accept the offer, and scercely atfording himself time to speek the grati- 
tude he felt, he hurried off to sound the sentiments of the magistrate. Hos 
situation as interpreter afforded himthe desired opportunity, aud he soon dis 
covered that the hints thrown out of the chance of a large reward, led ‘he up 
right judge to listen favourably to any proposal for mitigating the severe pun- 


}ishment of the prisoners. The show even of delicacy was then laid aside ; 


an exorbitant demand was made ; and, after some further discussion, Wy 
withdrew tu arrange preliminaries, first with their generous benelactor, and 


lastly with the prisoners themselves. Matters now were soon settled ; the 


‘iterm of their imprisonment was first fixed at fourteen years, then shortened to 


jseven, soon afterto one, then toa month, and lastly to a week, at the end of 
which time they were released from prison. The first use they made of re- 
stored liberty wes, as may be supposed to seek an interview with the Rus- 
sian nobleman, and pour out their grateful acknowledgments for fis unlovked- 
lforand welcome munificence ; while from the noble-minded ad generous 
Ww , to whase kindness they owed all the com orts they lia! experienced in 
‘prison, and to whose friend!y and humane exertions they were ultimate!y indebt- 
ied for their liberation, they parted with those feelings of esteem, admiration, 
and gratitude, which never afterwards faded from the recollection 

| The principle hero of the tale did not, however, meet with so speedy a 
jconclusion to his misfortunes ; it was not till the vear 1797, when, a peace 
taking place between Austria and France, that Lafayette was released fiom 
jconfinement at the request of the then General Bonaparte. 


| — 


Miscellancons Articles. 


THE MONKEYS CF TRITCH!NOPOLY. 

| Upon the rock of Trichinopoly, which is situated inthe Fort St. George ter- 
iritory, in the East Indies, are to be observed two distinct colomes of imoukeys, 
which have affected that sexose emivence from time immemorial ; and so jeal- 
ous is each cf its territorial possession, that should a subject of the one colony 
joverstep the boundary line which separates the two estates, a! i appears 


to be thoroughly well understood by boih parties, the trespasser is imme ta ely 


| 


| visited with summary and severe punish nent by the colonists who may be 


laggressed. These monkeys are proversially mischievous, and will obtrude 
itheinseives into dwelling houses. and are nut, when a strong party descends 


from the rock upon a marauding excursiun, to be imtusidated Ly common 
throats. A gentleman in the civil service, who for some years occupied a 
bungalow on the banks of the Caveri, which river laves the base of the rock 
jof Vritchinupoly, bestowed much attention upon tle habiis aod manners of tats 


simian binarchy. Ue discovered that there was a regent moukey in euch eo- 
jlony, who appeared io rule absolutely in each, and who was acknowiedged by 
ithe other members of this commonweaith as supreme in al matters rolaung to 


the general dependence and welfare of the socwiy, One monkey ip particu 


he had recognised as an Arch. Thalaba, whom, by way oi contrad stinguisa- 


ing him froin the rest of his tribe, he appeiled ** Catip,” trom the cucumstanee 


lof the latter having, in a desperate encounter with another rival chief, sus- 
tained a deopgash in lis masticating inschinery, the broad of whica 
vended greatiy tudisfigure the facial outlines of the wounced combaiant Now 
Cuthp would most uahesitatingly lay bold of and carry of] anything portable 


ne could place his paws upon. tor it mattered not whatcame tu iis way. At 
t roca ik 


imes he would decamp with the servants’ turbans, and aseendin, 


them, would amuse himself for an hour together, by indusinuusly prekiog out 


ill the fulding stitches, aud, afierwards, by rending the frat! cephalic furniture 
into nbbons, whilst the owners had the mortification to look en, and behold, 


vith deep vexation, the acts of the spoliator, unable to rescue property, 
or punish the offender. Cutlip, upon one occasion, whi'st the gentieman atorve 
jadverted tu was sitting to his breakfast, boldly eatered iue apartment with 
‘two other monkeys, and, as there was a large looking-glass, which stood op- 
|posite the gentleman's seat, he could see ail that was guing on venind hin, 
Cutlip, in this mwetance, made himself the possessor of a richly-chosed 
igald family snuff box, which lay on the table, and was smuggling it away, 
when he was pursued by the gentleman (Kuife im hand), into a simal! court yaru, 
land in his attempt to ascend a high wall to effect his escaye, be dropped the 
golden prize. General Cutlip became ultimately so intolerably mischievous, 
‘that the gentleman was bent »pon out generalizing him, and im order Lo accom- 
iplish this object he baited a stee!-toothed rat-trap with the truit of the plan- 
\tain, and tied the tail of the trapto the leg of the table from which the snutl 
'box had been previously purloined. [i had not been set half an hour, belore a 
irapid succession of the most piercing shrieks aroused the domesiics vf tne es- 
ltablishment, who, upon hastening into the parlour to ascertain the cause, to 
their astonishment beheld Cuthp’s unlucky paw fast gripped in tie won jaws 
‘of the rat-trap. He fought hard to get away, and menaced, and grinned, and 
‘made wry faces, but it was alltono purpose. After considerable resistance, 
‘and after much loud screeching, he was eventually sulely secured; bis paw 
iredeemed from purgatory, and he was doomed for the rest of his life to remain 
(a close prisoner in chains. He survived two years /rom the date of his captivi- 
ty, and ultimately became a great favourite among the servants of the house- 


hold. 


A BUTTERED SHIRT. 

“ Why, Lord ha’ merey on us !” cried Molly Crabtree, who had been lis- 
tening all along, and staring like an ow! at twilight, during the successive 
'strange recitals of the two old seafarers,—** did Matthew ever wear a real 
‘buttered shirt,then For Heaven's sake tell us the meaning 
{ will, ma’am,’’ said Paul, touching his hat as gallantly as an admiral ; ‘* you 
see, it was during a severe engagement with the Dutchmen that Mat and [ 
were ordered to the main-top,—but hardly had we reached it, wuen a shot irom 
jthe enemy cut our mainmast fairly in two, and hurled us both on to the enemy's 
‘deck, in the midst of more than a hundred heavy-bottomed Dutchmen ! To 


jdre an of fighting against such odds, ma’am, you'll understand was, of course, 
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out of all ques'ion ; so we quietly walked our bodies, to the tune of *‘ donner 
and blitzen.’ down below, to become close prisoners under hatches. Now, it 
so happened, d’ye see, ma'am, tuat the only fellow prisoners we found in the 
hole wuere they crammed us were cheeses and queer big tubs ; and we felt 
a nat’ral sort of a curiosity to rummage about the hole, when left in the dark 
by ourselves. Clambering up some o' these huge tubs at one end of ihe hole, 
we both lost footing togetver, and fell head over heels into the im dst of some- 
thing that was remarkably soit ; and there we stuggied, and straggled hard, 
tuo,—-bat “twas allin vain, we could not flounder out,—and 30 were content to 
remain closed up on ali sides up to the neck, with just our heads bobbing out, 
aad gasping for breath. Shiver my timbers, if ever [ was so pickled before or 
since! Ac lene! the Dutchman was taken ; and when some of our lads inade 
their way int) the dark hoie where we were, we began to hail ‘em. * Dread- 
uough. a-hoy !' said Mat: * the Union Jack a-hoy ! said I. * Who's there 
in the devil's name !’ cried one: * Why that’s old Mat Hardcastle’s growl-— 
where tue devil is he |’ said first one of our lads and then another. And, as 
sure as you're there, ma'am,” continued Paul, growing more polite and gallant 
as he proceeded, ** what with one noise or another, it wasn’t until the lads 
had deiven their ma:ling-spikes through almost everv cask in the hole, that 
Mat and | were discovered up to the neck in one of the Dutchmen's big butter’ 
fikins We were a good deal ashamed, ma'am, oi course, being as how we 
were soaked to the skin in the grease, for it warmed, as we stuckin it ; and 
wo doubt by its weltiag, we suould ha’ been able to have got out of it without) 
help, if we had had to stay much longer before we had been found. The worst 


of it was, we could not get time to strip for some hours after, and this made, 
us both mighty uneasy, for many was the joke that was passed upon us as to 


how we liked our buttered shirts. But Mat’s heart was alway’s light, all his 
life long ; aud he answered all who asked that saucy question, just as he puts 
by all sorrow vow, with * Butter your shirt ! Sing tantarara-bobus make shift !’ 
—-and ever since ‘hen Matthew has kept his saving ; and it is not a bad one, 
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ithe breach, calmly works himself through difficulties, and by the union of head 
‘and heart, establishes a marked superiority over the reckless adventurer, who 
\would boldly ** stake his life upon the cast,” and with unsnaken determination 
‘to follow out the poet’s words, “stand the hazard of the die.”’ The hair-brained 
courage of our own countrymen is proverbial. It is, when irregular, merely 
an idle exhibition of reckless daring ; when systematised, the dangerous pro- 
‘perty that renders the Irish soldier irresistible. I have, in a southern fair, 
driveu hundreds, in a faction fight, before me with a handful of dragoons; and 
yetthese very men recruited the ranks of a native regiment a few months after- 
wards, which, bayonet to bayouet, scattered like sheep Napoleon’s middle 
guard at Fuentos d'Onore. ‘To point out the varieties of personal courage 
jwould be endless. By its brilliant display Murat won a splendid reputation ; 
while by a different exbibition Ney attamed, even among that matchless group 
of soldiers, the marshals of Napoleon, the proud soubriguet of bravedes braves 
sand won a well earned immortality. And yet the difference of these splendid 
soldiers, in their respective claims to military superiority, was remarkable. 
|Murat, with glorious audacity at the head of his noble cavalry, conspicuous by 
‘his white-plumed cap, and found everywhere where the contest was the hottest, 
|jwon even from his wild opponents (the Cossack guard,) their boundless admi- 
jration ; while Ney, in ruin and defeat was greatest ; as, half-buried in a snow 
wreath, he examined his maps, and calmly, when all beside despaired, pricked 
ithe route out that saved to France the debris of her magnificent army. To 
which of these unequalied soldiers should the palm of moral courage be award- 
et To him of Moskwa indubitably. — Hints to a Soldier in Service. 


Antipatuies —We are sometime conscious of strong dislike which we can 
hardly account for, and which to others, and to ourselves too perhaps, may ap- 
jpear capricious or even ridiculous This has been called antipathy. Most 
people feel it on seeing a crawling toad or serpent ; and such antipathy is use- 
iful, aod therefore reasonable, because it contributes to our safety : but whether 


either, jet meted you, ma’am ! what think ye ?” concleded Paul Perkins, and |it be owing to constitution or acquired habit, I cannot say; as I know not 
took asvilfer pull at the grog than he had ever done that night, thinking tha: whether a child, previously to advice or example, would be conscious of it. To 


he deserved 1 for his cleverness, and feeling himself entitled to a double pul! ‘certain kinds of food, as pork and cheese, some people have an antipathy ; 


because he had missed his turn by telling this yarn. 
DUELLING. 
of five hundred members, all of whom, in becoming such, have virtually de 


clared that they will abstain from duelling. Amongst them are, the Duke o! 
Mouche cer, Lords Westminster, Eldon, Effingham, Burlington, Robert Gros- 


venor, Teigumouth, Glenelg, Stourton, Arundel and Surrey, Ebrington, San- | 


don, Asaley, and Morpeth; Sir Robert Inglis, Sir Toomas Acland, Sir Thomas 
Bariog, Sic Harry Verner, Sir Launcelot Shadwell, Mr. William Cowper, M 


P., Mr. Childers, M. P., Mr Pusey, M. P., and Colonel Verner, M. P. Not 
less than 280 of the members are officers of the army and navy, including | 


seventeen admirals and twenty general officers. The report of this society 
for the past year furnishes some interesting particulars of the operation in the 
navy of the new articles of war against dueiling, of the success of which many 
enteriained no sanguine expectations. It relates the proceedings of two naval! 
court mariials heid within the present year, by one of which a lieutenant was! 
dismissed from tis ship for endeavouring to provoke a gentleman on board, not| 
au officer o! ihe navy, (oa duel; and by the other of which three officers, the; 
two principals and a second in a duel, were dismissed from their ship, and di- 
recied to be placed at the bottom of the lists of officers of their respective) 
ranks. But the most interesting and useful example of the working of the’ 
new regulations is an instance of arbitration by a court of inquiry, under the 
third of the new articles, which expresses her majesty’s approbation of the 
conduct of «fficers who submit matters in dispute between them to be deal! 
with by their commanding officers. ‘There needs no excuse for giving further 
circulation to the names of two officers who have acted in the wise, manly, and) 
truly honourable manner described in the following extract :—* In the course, 
of last year, while the experimental squadron of brigs was cruising, Captain! 
Matson wrote a fetter to the builder of his vessel, the Daring, containing av) 
account of her performance, and of her superiority over some of her competi | 
tors, aud also some statements disparaging the Osprey. The shipbuilder, elated 
with the contents of this letter, published it in a Portsmouth newspaper, without 
asking Captain Matson’s consent. The commander of the Osprey, Captaic! 
Patten, irritated at the publication of these criticisms, began an angry corres 

pondence with Captain Matson and after several unpleasant letters had passed) 
between them, sent cne containing a direct insult, Captain Matson under these, 
tryin: circumstences, did not forget his duty as a Christian and an officer, even, 
in the anxiety which so high minded a man would naturally feel to keep his! 
honour free trom all reproach, After consulting with some friends, he obeyed | 
to the le'ter the instructions of the admiralty ; he wrote to the admira! of the: 
station demanding a court of inquiry to decide upon the dispute which had so, 
unfortunately arisen between himself and his brother officer. The Board of| 
Admiralty immediately appointed a court of inquiry to sit at Devonport. It 
consisted of Captain Hope, of the Firebrand ; Captain Maunet, of the Act@on; 
and Captain Wilford, of the San Josef. The court required the production of 
the correspondence, and examined into all the circumstances connected with it, | 
and (hen made an award, declaring the terms in which each of the parties should) 
apologise for the offence they had severally given to the other. In obedience 
to that award they each signed a paper addressed to the president ; one admit | 
ting his regret that he should have originated any statement calculated to give: 
pain to a brother officer on a subject so open to difference of opinion as the sail-| 
Ing qua) “4 front vessels; the other avowing his regret that he should, 
have atlowed the warmth of his feelings to lead him to the use of expressions! 


which, on mature consideration, he perceived, had exceeded the amount o!)| 


provocation 
leave the jonour of both parties unsullied and unaspersed.” 

MORAL AND PHYSICA, COURAGE. 

Conrage is propery considered the first essential quality to form the soldier 
Abstractedly, the principle is correct; but he who would aspire to military, 
success 0» this dependence, will find himself miserably disappointed. Courage. 
is moral and physical. In war, the latter may, on rare occasions, ** few and far, 
beiween,” be turned to account. While on service, eternal opportunities open, 
to him who is possessor of the former,—a road to honour and distinction. 1) 
know not a physical quality which is exhibited under more different phases, 
Like human temper, its varieties are innumerable. _ A man whose boiling cou, 
rage leads bim to volunteer himself enfant perdu of a forlorn hope, sinks under 
the fatigue and privations of a few forced marches ; while the impassive deter-| 


mination of another, who wanted nerve or ambition to head a lethal struggle in| 


The court added an assurance that the course it enjoined would 


which may be the effect of unpleasing associations ; or perhaps it may be con- 


_stitutivnal, for I have heard of those who would grow sick if cheese were in 


ithe room, though they did not see it. I know men both healthy and strong, 


The Association for the Discouragement of Duelling, now numbers upwards! | Who are uneasy when they touch velvet, or see another handling a piece of 


‘aa I doubt not that such uncomfortable infirmities might be in many, per- 


haps in most cases, got the better of, which, when it can be done, ought not 
ito be neglected ; as everything is a source of inconvenience which gives one 
pee appearance of singularity, or makes one unnecessarily dependent on out- 
ward circumstances. Persons, however, there are, who, from an affectation of 
lextreme delicacy, are at pains to multiply their antipathies and othr singulari- 
jules, to the no small molestation of themselves as well as others. Such people 
jwill scream at the sight of a spider, a caterpillar, or even a frog ; and if, at 
jtable, you be conveying salt to your plate with a careless or trembling band, 
\will sweat with apprehension lest you let it fall, and so bring mischief, as they 
jare willing to believe, upon one or other of the company. But this last ex- 
ample savous more of superstition than of false delicacy. All such fooleries 
are quite inconsistent with that manly simplicity of manners which is so hon- 
vurable to the rational character.—Beattre's Llements of Moral Science. 


Sineutar Sea Ficut.—On board the Peacock they witnessed a seafight be- 

tween a whale and one of its many enemies. The sea was quite smooth, and 
offered the best possible view of the whole combat. First, at a distance from 
he ship, a whale was seen floundering in a most extraordinary way, lashing 
the smooth sea into a perfect foam, and endeavouring. apparently, to extricate 
uimself from some annoyance. As he approached the ship, the struggle con- 
tinuing and becoming more violent, it was perceived that a fish, apparently 
about twenty feet long, held him by the jaw, his contortions, spouting, and 
ithroes all betokening the agony of the huge monster. The whale now threw 
himself at full length from the water, with open mouth, his pursuer still hang- 
ing to the jaw, the blood issuing from the wound and dying the sea to a distance 
around ; but all his flounderings were of no avail ; his pertinacious enemy still 
maintained his hold, and was evidently getting the advantage of him. Much 
alarm seemed to be felt by the many other whales around. These ‘killers,’ 
as they are called, are of a brownish colour on the back, and white on the belly, 
with a long dor-al fin. Such was the turbulence with which they passed, that 
a good view could not be had of them to make out more nearly the description. 
These fish attack a whale in the same way as dogs bait a bull, and worry him 
to death. They are armed with strong sharp teeth, and generally seize the 
whale by the lower jaw. It is said that the only part of them they eat is the 
tongue. The whalers give some marvellous accoun’s of these killers, and of 
their immense strength: among them, that they have been known to drag a 
whale away from several boats which were towing it to the ship. 


SresTas TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF.—At last, on the morning of the 24th of Au- 
gust, Turenne announced to his officers that he had resolved on atiacking that 
very day at noon a particular part of the lines, which he pointed out to thein. 
The officers observed to Lim that the lines on the opposite side appeared very 
much weaker. ‘* That is true,” replied Turenne, but vou do not know who 
keeps that weak |) e. “e should do no good there ; Monsieur le Prince never 
sleeps, and that is his post But now I will tell you what will fall out on the 
other side ; for I hive served in the Spanish armies, and know their customs. 
The soldiers on guard in taat quarter will be slow in believing that we really 
‘mean to attach them at that time of day, and will for a long time fancy that it 
is Only a at length they are convinced that we are in earn- 
lest, they will send to the Couut de Fuensaldana, who at that hour is sure to be 
‘enjoying his sieséa, and it will not be an easy matter to persuade his servants 
W hen at last awake, the count will mount bis horse, and go to 
see what is doing at the lines; wuich when he sees he will hasten to the arch- 
iduke, whom he will also find asleep in his tent. Having in his turn roused him, 
they will consult together what is best to be done, and during that time,” ad- 
ded Turenne, we shall have done!” The attack was accordingly commenced 
‘in this quarter ; and they learnt afterwards, through the prisoners, that every- 
‘thing had passed exactly as was predicted by Turenne. The lines were forced, 
jand the Spaniards routed almost without a struggle, and with the loss of all 
their guns, baggage, and three thousand men.—Lord Makon’s Life of the 
Great Condé. 

A Picmy Race.—At the meeting of the Ethnological society, heid on Wed- 
aesday evening, a paper was read by Mr. Ruxton, descriptive of the habits and 
manners of the Bushmen of South Africa, which was illustrated by two speci- 
mens of this pigmy race. They are only found in the inaccessible districts of 
the Cape colony, and beyond the contines of civilisation, and from physical 


ito awake him. 


characteristics appear to have descended from the Hottentots, being probably 
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the progeny of outcasts or etltaale driven from, that tribe. Their favourite |there till his visit is over.” Perhaps it is well enongh to invpriscn the teg- 


BATTLE IN THE PARANA. 


tralians, being little more than the dens of wild beasts. The males of this un- 
happy race, which is fast becoming extinct, rarely exceeds four feet six inches 
in Sight. Dr. Hodgkin considered them to be the types of the pigmy race 
described by Ptolemy and modern travellers as being met with in Southern 
Abvssinia.—London paper. 


Macnetic Arrraction or Muo,—The smallest lakes of America, whose 
wild and solitary shores attract the tourist, have some singular physical pecu- 
liarities. Ouv of the early explorers of its northern regions, Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, was the first to notice the attractive power of the mud at the bot- 
tom, which is sometimes so great that buats can with difficulty proceed along 
the surface. This extraordinary fact is thus stated :—‘ At the portage or car- 
rying place of Martres, on Rose Lake, the water is only three or four feet deep, 
and the bottom is muddy. I have often plunged into 1t a pole twelve feet long. 


with as much ease as if | merely plunged it nto the water. Nevertheless, this 


mud has a sort of magical effect upon the boats, which is such that the paddles 
can with difficulty urge them on This effect iv not perceptible on the south 


side of the lake, where the water is deep, but is more and more sensible as you, 
approach the opposite shore. [ have been assured that loaded boats have often 


been in danger of sinking, and could only be extracted by being towed by lighter 


boats. As for myself, | nave never been in danger of foundering, but I have 


several times had great difficulty in passing this spot with six stout rowers, 
whose utmost efforts could scarcely overcome the attraction of the mud. A 


similar phenomenon ts observed on the Lake Saginaga, whose bottom attracts: 


the boats with such force, that it is only with the greatest difficulty that a loaded 
boat can be made to advance : fortunately the spot is only about 400 yarde 
over.’ This statement has received confirmation from the experience or Capt 
Back during the recent Arctic land expedition. Apart of Lake Huron like- 


wise, in the same district, appears to be the centre of a remarkable electrical) 


attraction. There is a bay im the lake, over which the atmosphere is constant- 
ly highly charged with electricity, and it has been affirmed that no person has 
ever traversed it without hearing peals of thunder.—The Gallery of Nature. 


Hiencanpers’ Respecr ror tHeik Cuier.—Throughout the whole of the 
unhappy contest Lochiel distinguished himself by his clemency, gallantry, and 
good faith. An incident which happened after the battle of Falkirk, shows 
the respect paid to the head of theclan. While Charles Edward was standing 
at an open window at his house in Falkirk, reading a list of prisoners just pre-. 
sented by Lord Kilmarnock, « soldier in the uniform of one of King George's 
regiments made his appearance in the streetsbelow. He was armed wit 
musket and a bayonet, and wore a black cockade inhis hat, as it appeared, by 
way of defiance. Upon perceiving this, Charles directed the attention of Lord 
Kilmarnock, who was standing near him to the soldier. Lord Kilmarnock ren 
down stairs immediately, went up to the soldier, struck the hat off his head, 
and set his foot on the black cockade At that instant a highlander came 
running across the street, and laid hands on Lord Kilmarnock, and pushed him 
back. Lord Kilmarnock pulled out a pistol, and presented it at the 
Highlander’s head - the Highlander drew out his dirk and pointed it 
at Kilmarnock’s heart. After remaining inthis position a few se- 
conds they were separated: the man with the dirk took up the hat 
and put it on the head of the soldier, who was marched off in triumph 
by the Highlanders. This little scene was explained to some of the by-' 


standers thus: the man in the king's uniform was a Cameron, who. | 


after the defeat of the Government army had joined his clan. He was receiv- 
ed with joy by the Camerons, who permitted him to wear his uniform until) 
others could be procured. The Highlander who pointed the dirk at Lord Kil- 
marnock’s breast was the soldier's brother ; the crowd who surrounded him, 
were his kiusmen of the clan. No one, it was their opinion, ‘ could take that 
cockade out of the soldier's cap, except Lochiel himself.”"—Mrs. Thomson's 
Memoirs of the Jacobites. 


Tue Monkey as « Riper.—A late friend and neighbour of mine in the 
country kept a monkey who took to riding his hogs, especially one of them, 
which he commonly singled out as fittest for his use ; and leaping upon its back, 
with his face towards the tail, he whipped it unmercifully, and drove it about, 
till it could run no longer. The hogs lived under such continual terrors of mind, 
that when the monkey first came abroad in the morning, they used to set up 
a great cry at the sightof him. A well-known nobleman once had a wild horse 
whom nobody could ride. ‘I know not what your lordship can do with him,” 
said one, “‘ but to set the monkey upon his back.’ So they put a pad to the 
horse, and set the monkey upon it, with a switch in his hand, which he used 
upon the horse, and set him into a furious kicking and galloping , but Pug kept, 
his seat and exercised his switch. The horse lay down upon the ground ; 
but when he threw himself on one side, the monkey was up on the other .| 
he ran into a wood with him. to brush him off ; but if a tree or a bush oc 
curred on one side, the monkey slipped to the other side ; till at last the horse 
was so sickened and fatigued and broken-spirited, that he ran home to the 
stable for protection. When the monkey was removed, a boy mounted him, 
who managed the horse with ease, and he never gave any trouble afterwards 


} 


Histories of tue Frencu Revotution.—We hear, from Bonn, of a forth- 
coming publication, which excites great interest in the literary world. This 
is a “ History of the French Revolution,’’ by the late illustrious historian, 
Niebuhr ; the manuscript of which was found amongst his papers, and which 
his son is now conducting through the press.—We may mention that another 
distinguished Grerman historian, Herr Dahlmann, professor at the University 
of that town, is, at the same time, printing a history of the same revolution, at, 
Leipsic.— Atheneum. 

Keerrine it in THe Famity.—Mr. O'Connell has increased the subscription 
of his grandchildren to the Repeal Fund. He knows well enough that it is 
only taking the money out of one pocket to put it into the other. 


| 
Suame.—A letter from Naples says “the Emperor of Russia is expected) 
here. The beggars and pickpockets are all in prison, to be carefully kept 


Desrevcrion or THE Batrertes or THE VueLTa pe the 

20th November the positions of the enemy on the Parana were attacked by the 
combined English and French forces. ‘The defence was obstinate ; the com- 
bat lasted from 10 in the morning until 7 in the evening, when the batteries 
were taken and the enemy put to flight with terrible loss. 
| In one of the batteries were found 250 dead bodies—in the other 160. All 
were blacks. Twenty two pieces of artillery were taken. At one time, when 
\the enemy’s infantry attempted to fly, his cavalry charged upon them and com- 
pelled them to resume the combat. 
| The loss of the combined forces is as follows :—Of tbe French, 18 killed, 70 
wounded. Among the former is Lieut. Michaud, of the San Martin. Among 
the latter, Messrs Hello, Vernex, Simoneau and Daniel. Of the English, 10 
killed and 25 wounded , among the former two officers, Lieut. Brigdale of the 
\Firebrand and Andrews of the Dolphin. The latter vessel had 107 balls in 
her bull; the Fulton 104. The San Martin was riddled. The French dis- 
‘charged 1500 balls. 
| The following details are from an authentic source :—On the 18th the com- 
bined squadrons anchored three miles from Obligado Point. Reconnoissances 
were made on the 19th, and the commanders perceived that the defences were 
‘constructed with much ability. There were four batteries, two having 60 feet 
elevation from the water line,and the others on the lower ground between. In 
aH they mounted 22 pieces of cannon, 35, 28, 24, 18, and 12 pounders, the 
parapets being of strong mason work. 
| A line of 24 boats, fastened together by chains, extended across the river, 
jwhich 1s there 800 yards wide. At one end of this line were ten fire boats— 
at the other a schooner armed with six guns. According to al! accounts, 
jmore than three thousand men occupied these positions. 
| The plan of attack was as follows :—~ 
| There were two divisions, the first commanded by Captain Trehouart and 
‘comprising four vessels—the second commanded by Captain Sullivan, and 
‘comprising the same number. These divisions anchored from North to South, 
at 700 yards distance. The steamers Gorgon, Fulton and Firebrand anchored 
‘at 1500 yards from the most distant battery. 
| At 45 minutes past 8 on the morning of the 20th the first division weighed 
anchor. The other soon after. At 50 minues past 9 the batteries opened their 
fire. At half past 10 the action became general. The effect of the fire from 
the ships was quickly seen in the irregularity of that from the batteries. Yet 
the defence was obstinate. The places of those who fell were quickly sup- 
\plied by others ; but it is true that the cavalry, stationed on the hill, charged 
‘upon the infantry when they attempted to fy. 
, At 12 the enemy’s schooner Republicana was blown up by a grenade froin 
the Dolphin. The fire boats could not operate, by reason of the strong current. 
‘At this time Captaio Hope, of the Firebrand, undertook to cut the chains by 
which the boats were fastened. The attempt was successful, and a passage 
‘was opened through which the Gorgon, Fulton and Firebrand were enabled to 
pass and take a position flanking the batteries. 

Previous to this the San Martin and Dolphin had suffered severely from the 
enemy's fire. It seems tl.at the former was particularly aimed at, and received 
1100 shots. The Expeditive and Comus supported the flanking vessels, placing 
\themselves within musket shot of the batteries. 
| The fire of the latter gradually diminished, and after4 p.m. they scarcely 
gave ashot. At this time the English commander in chief gave the signal to 


‘close up toward the shore, the point of approach being the position of the Gor- 
gon and Firebrand. The French commander prepared to sustain the landing. 

At 45 minutes past five Captain Hotham landed 325 men, infantry and ma- 
rines; the advance detachment under Captain Sullivan were received with a 
sharp fire of musketry, but the rest quickly came up and dro ve the enemy back. 
At the same time the French commander effected a landing and possessed 
himself of the first three batteries, the enemy making no resistance. The next 
morning additional troops were landed and destroyed the fortifications. Ten 
penete of brass cannon were taken on board the squadron; the others were 
thrown into the water. 

Judging from the number of dead found in the batteries, and from the wagon 
loads of wounded that were carried off during the day, the loss of the enemy 
must have been 600. 

_ The combined forces remained on shore through the 21st without molesta- 
tion. 
JEAMES’S DIARY, 

On account of the hoffle black i which I reseaved in my rangcounter 
with the hinfimus Fitzwarren, I kep my roomb for sevral days, with the 
rosecouloured curtings of the apartmint closed, so as to form an agreeble 
\twilike ; and a light-bloo satting shayd over the injard pheacher. My woons 
\was thus made to become me as much as pawsable: and (has the Poick 
well observs ‘Nun but Brayv desuvs the Fare’) I cumsoled myself in the 
sasiaty of the ladies for my tempory disfiggarment. 

“It was Mary Hann who summind the House and put an end to my 
phistycoughs with Fitzwarren. I licked hii and bare him no mallis: 
but of corsce I dismist the imperent scoundrill from my suvvis, apinting 
Adolphus, my page, to his post of confidenshel Valley. 

‘* Mary Hann and ber young and lovely Mrs. kep paying me continyoul 
visits during my retiremint. Lady Hangelina was halways sending mes- 
isidges by her: while my exlent friend, Lady Bareacres (on the contry) 
was always sending me toakns of affeckshn by Hangelina. Now it wasa 
cooling hi-lotium, inwented by herself, that her ladyship would perscrib 


j;—then, agin, itwould be a booky of flowers (my favrit polly hanthuses, 


pellagoniums, and jyponikys), which none but the fair &s of Hangelina 
could dispose about the chamber of the hinvyleed. Ho! those dear mothers ! 
when they wish to find a chans for a galliant young feller, or to ixtablish 
thair dear gals in life, what awpertunities they wil! give aman! You'd 
have phansied I was so hill (on account of my black hi), that I couldut 
live exsep upon chicking and spoon-meet, and jellies, and blemonges, and 


& 


ds 
+ 
fuod is offal, and they live upon carrion and refuse of every description, insects, , Wu) i 3 Sight OF tae lr 
larva, and suakes. They have been considered and treated by the whites, ever perial brother,—the Pickpocket of Poland. ag 
since the first settlement by the Portuguese, as little better than wild beasts, A Liserat Orver.—A gentleman advertises in the Times of Friday, for Bae 
being hunted like them, and shot with as little consideration as wild cats. For a secretary, who is to receive a hundreda year, and will be expected to ze 
many years every effort has been made to extirpate them, the most relentless have two thousand pounds of his own ; one thousand of which are to be de- dh 
massacres having taken place, and even as late as 1787 a government order posited with his employer's banker, for the purposes that are to be hereafter hil) 
was issued by the Dutch for the extermination of this “‘ fatal nation.”” Although, explained.’’ We have no objection to take fifty secretaries, on the same terms ; oi my 
since the occupation of the country by the English, this persecution has not and request that any gentleman wishing to treat may send his thousand pounds ehh 
been sanctioned, they are yet the objects of the inveterate cruelty of both the ¢ once to the Punch Office. om 
Boers and the Kaffirs. Their language is very remarkable and peculiar, being a ine 
nothing more than a series of clucks. They have no religion nor religious cer P| al 
emonies, and their huts are lower in construction than even those of the Aus + S 
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a cut of beaf or mutton to hall the kickpshaws of France), unless Hange- 
lina bought them. I et’em, and sacrafised myself for herdear sayk. | 

“I may stayt here that in privit convisations with old Lord B. and his, 
son, I had mayd my proposals for Hangelina, and was axepted and hoped | 
soon to be made the appiest gent. in Hengland. 1] 

“«*You must break the matter gently to her,’ said her hexlent father. * You | 
bave my warmest wishes, my dear Mr. Deala Pluche, and those of my Lady | 
Bareacres ; but I am not—not quite certain about Lady Angelina’s feelings. | 
Girls are wild and romantic. They do not see the necessity of prudent 
establishments, and I have never yet been able to make Angelina understand 
the embarrassments of her family. These silly creatures prate about love. 
and a cottage, and despise advantages which wiser heads than theirs know 
how to estimate.’ 

“«*Do you mean that she aint fassanated by me ” says I, busting out at 
this outrayjus ideer. 

‘She will be, my dear sir. You have already pleased her,—your 
admirable manners must succeed in captivating her, anda fond father’s wishes 
will be crowned on the day in which you enter our family.’ 


“ ‘Recklect, gents.’ says I to the 2 lords,—‘a barging’s a barging—I’ll | 


ay hoff Southdown’s Jews, when I’m his brother—as a straynger—(this 
r said in a sareastickle toan)—I wouldnt take such a /ibbaty. When I'm 
your suninlor I'll treble the valyou of your estayt. 1’ll make your incum- 
brinces as right as atrivit, and restor the noble ouse of Bareacres to its herly 
splender. But a pigina poke is not the way of transacting bisniss imployed 
by Jeams De la Pluche, Esquire.’ 
“« And I hada right to speak inthis way. I was one of the greatest scrip-| 
holders in Hengland; and calclated on a kilossle fortune, All my shares 
was rising immence. Every poast brot me noose that I was several thow- 
sends richer than the day befor. I war detummind not to reerlize til the 
proper time, and then to buy istates ; to found a new famly of Delapluches, 
and to alie myself with the aristoxy of ray country. 
‘« Those pints I reprasented to pore Mary Hann hover and hover again.’ 
“If you’d been Lady Hangelina, my dear gal,’ says I, ‘1 would have marrid 
you: and why don’t I? Because my dooty prewents me. I’m amarter to 
dooty ; and you, my pore gal, must cumsole yorsel! with that ideer.’ | 
‘« There seamd to be a consperracy, too, between that Silvertop and Lady 
Hangelina to drive me to the same pint. ‘What a plucky tellow you were, 
Pluche,’ says he (he was rayther more familliar than I liked), ‘in your fight. 
with Ftzwarren !—to engage a man of twice your strength and science, 
though you were sure to be beaten (this is an etroashous folsood : I should 
have finnisht Fitz in 10 minnits), for the sake of poor Mary Hann! That's 
a generous fellow. I like to seea man risen to eminence like you, having 
his heart in the right place. When is to be the marriage, my boy ” 
«* Capting S.” says I, ‘my marridge consunns your most umble servnt a 
recious sight mor than you ;;—and | gev him to understand | didn’t want, 
him to put in Ais {ore—I wasn’t afrayd of his whiskers, | prommis you, 


Capting as he was. I’m a British Lion, I am: as brayy as Bonypert, Han-|| 


nible, or Holiver Crummle, and would face bagnits as well as any Evy dri-| 
goon of ’em all. 
“Lady Hangelina, too, igspawstulated in her hartfl way. ‘Mr. de la 
Pluche (seshee) why, why press this point? You can’t suppose that you) 
willbe happy with a person like me ? 
ee ‘I adoar you, charming gal!” says I, ‘Never, never go to say any such 
thing.’ 
«*You adored Mary Ann first ;> answers her Ladyship ; ‘you can’t keep, 
our eyes off her now. If any man corts her you grow so jealous that you | 
Cote beating him. You will break the girl’s heart if you don’t marry her,' 
and perhaps some one else’s—but you don’t mind that.’ | 
“«*Break yours, you adoarible creature! I’d die first! Andas for Mary 
Hann, she will git over it; people’s arts aint broakn so easy. Once for all,| 
suckmstances his changed betwigst me ander. It’s a pang to part with 
her, (says I my fine hi’s filling with tears), but part from her I must.’ 
It was curious to remark abowt that singlar gal, Lady Hangelina, that. 


melumcolly as she was when she was talking to me, and ever so dismal— 
yet she kep on laffing every minnet like the juce and all. { 
«« ‘What a sacrifice !’ says she, ‘it’s like Napoleon giving up Josephine. 
What anguish it must cause to your susceptible heart !’ 
“«<It does, says I—Hagnies !’ (Another laff.) 
*«¢And if—if I don’t ane you—you will invade the States ofthe E:m- 
eror, my Papa, and I am to be made the sacrifice and the occasion of peace 
ween you 
*«« I don’t know what you're eluding to about Joseyfeen and Hemperors, 
Pas; but I know that your Pa’s estate is over hedaneers morgidged ; that he 
owes mea lot of money; and that I’m the man that can sell him up hoss! 
& foot ; or sethim up agen—that’s wat | know, Lady Hangelina,” says I, | 
with a hair as much as to say, ‘Put that in your ladyship’s pipe, and smoke 


“« And so I left her, and nex day aserting fashnable paper enounced—' 

“* Marriage in High Life.—We hear that a matrimonial union is on the 
ae between a gentleman who has made a colossal fortune in the Rainy 

orld, and the only daughter of a noble earl whose estates are situa, te 7 
D—ddles—x. An early day is fixed for this interesting event. ” 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 81-4 a 81-2 per cent. prem. 
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they are known to have lived during the last few years, and the very “ Flem- 
ish” accounts of the outlay on Repeal account, must have rendered it an aw- 
fully suspicious affair,to all but the blind and ignorant dupes who have been pla- 
ced in his alembic for the purpose of having their miserable pittances extracted 
from them. 

He has generally been able to rebound like a ball when he was thrown to 
the ground by an adversary, but the Times Commissioners has given him a fall 
from which he cannot rise again, and, though some may pity his misfortune, 
all must now see that he is not the man in whomthe poor may confide asa 
benefactor, nor from whom Repealers may expect the deliverance for which 


they so wildly look. He stands confessed, a middle-man. Not that in itself 
the position of a middle-man is a hateful one, for a person in such circumstances 


may and can be all that is just, benevolent, humane, and useful. But unfor- 
tunately for O'Connell's case, he has himself denounced the class, in effect ; 
as being a curse to Ireland, a scourge of the poor, a remorseless exactor,—and 
it turns out that he is himself one of the worst of so atrocious a class. 

Mr. O'Connell is openly accused of ** having, within a mile of his own house, 
the most wretched, squalid, and pauperised tenantry in all Ireland,” and in 
proof of the charge the Times offers to appoint six gentlemen, provided 


,,O’Connell will appoint the same number, who shall visit the property which 


the latter holds as a middleman, and asserts that these shall have full proof by 
their eyes, and by questioning the tenant-farmers, the peasantry, and whomso- 
ever else they shall interrogate, knowing the facts, that his descriptions fall far 
short of the reality of the destitution, distress, filth, and degradation the im- 


mediate dependants of this man have to endure. Nor will he confine himself 


to one place. 
Bot the Times Commissioner strikes even deeper than at the selfishness of 


|'O’Connell as a landlord ; he denounces the ¢errorism by means of which the 


Repeal cry is kept up :-— 

“The respectable men of his own party, who are estimable men, because 
they conscientiously enteriain the principles they hold, believing them to be 
for the benefit of the country, are constrained by a kind of mob-law imposed 
on them by the worthless, to support this man in ali his vagaries through thick 
and thin; and, whilst in their hearts condemning his mischievous course, are 
obliged toaid him. In Cork I heard of instances of gentlemen subscribing to 
his ‘ tribute,’ as he calls it, to save appearances with the mob, and who do not 
hesitate in private to express their conviction that the greatest drawback onthe 
prosperity and advance of Ireland, in misdirecting the energies of her people, 
18 the political agitation which this man foments. The priesthood, many of 
whom are highly estimable men, in like manner generally deplore the mischief 
he causes: but, dependent upon the good will of their parishioners, they are 
often compelled, contrary to their better sense, to bow before the mob outcry 
got up by the most worthless scamps in their parishes, and to add to the seem- 
ing popularity of this schemer. The whole scheming structure is hollow, It 
only wants one good battering to tumble to pieces.” 

To all this, Mr. Maurice O'Connell son of the Agitator, observes in a letter 
to the Times, that it would be impossible to get six gentlemen on each side to 
examine into the commissioner’s report, but proposes that one on each side 


\jshould conduct the enquiry and let these choose a third. But in the mean 


time the Times sent out a Reporter to assist the Commissioner, and these 
two accompanied by Mr. Maurice O'Connell himself, have traversed the ground 


alluded to, and the latter fo his great surprise finds that things are worse than 


he could have supposed them. But the worst is yet to come ; the examining 
party have with them an interpreter who turns out to be O’Conuell’s buntsman, 
and, during the examinations all the witnesses have unfortunately forgotten 
their English ! Was ever anything so opportunely perverse ! 

One fellow who unwittingly had blurted out the truth, had the impudence to 

come afterwards and assert that he was willing to make oath that there was no 
truth in what he said. Possibly the rod had been taken out of pickle, and held 
in terrorcm over his head. 
The veracity of Mr. O'Connell was not only impeached but shaken and ac- 
tually overthrown during these investigations, and proof of his position as a 
Middleman was fully established. ‘On this latter subject,” says the London 
Spectator, ‘the Commissioner has obtained some additional information. The 
substance is, that for the land held under Mr. Hartop, Mr. O'Connell charges 
his tenants three times the amount he pays; that he charges profit-rent on his 
other holdings ; and that his yearly profit from this source alone amounts to 
£2,000.” 

O’Connell and his son have subsequently attempted to explain away this ex- 
amination and report, but so flimsy is the veil, in which they endeavour to en- 
velope it, that it does but render the truth more apparent. 


The letters of Mr. Gallatin on the Oregon question, published in the National 
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Intelligencer, and to which we alluded in our last, are four in number and are 
now completed. In the latest of them he concludes with a summary of the 


The Times Commissioner has not only placed Mr. O'Connell on the rack, course and scope of his argument, and, as we are not able to spare room for 


but forcibly keeps him there despite of all ‘his struggles ; his twisting, wrig- 
gling, and attempts to shift his position, do but place him the more surely in 
the toils, and he must be obliged to find himself a spectacle to every man of 
understanding and feeling. This man of the people, this poor man’s defender, 
this “ Liberator,’ has been convicted of being, in his private relations, exactly 
what we have long felt assured he is in those of a more public nature,—a sel | 
fish bloodsucker. How often have we had occasion to observe that 
his political opinions, no matter for their erroneous principle, might be respect- | 
ed—if they were honest ; and with all our desire to think the best of him, we | 
have always been obliged to tag that ‘if to the end of our observations 

respecting him. But the immense augmentation of the Repeal revenue, the 

alterations in the style of his addresses, the great acquisitions of private property || 


the letters in their details, we give that summary in the venerable gentleman’s 
own words, as follows :— 


“It has been attempted in these papers to prove— 

“Ist. That neither of the two Powers has an absolute and indisputable right 
to the whole contested territory ; that each may recede from its extreme pre- 
tensions withoot impairing national honor or wounding national! pride ; and that 
the way is therefore still open for a renewal of negotiations. 

2d. That the avowed object of the United States, in giving notice of the 
abrogation of the convention, is the determination to assert and maintain their 
assumed right of absolute and exclusive sovereignty over the whole territory ; 
that Great Britain is fully committed on that point, and has constantly and ex- 
plicitly declared that such ar. attempt would be resisted, and the British inte- 
rests in that quarter be protected ; and that war is therefore the unavoidable 
consequence of such a decisive step—a war not only necessarily calamitous and 
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expensive, but in its character aggressive, not justifiable by the magnitude and’ 


importance of its object, and of which the chances are uncertain. 


«3d. That the inconveniences of the present state of things may in a great 
degree be avoided ; that. if no war should ensue, they will be the same, if not, 


reater, without than under aconvention ; that not a single object can be gained 
G giving the notice at this time, unless it be to do something not permitted by 
the present convention, and therefore provoking resistance and productive of 
pro If a single other advantage can be gained by giving the notice, let it be 
stated. 

“4th. That it has been fully admitted by Great Britain that, whether under 
or without a convention, the United States have the same right as herself, to 
trade, to navigate, and to occupy and make settlements in and over every part 
of the territory ; and that, if this state of things be not disturbed, natural 
causes must necessarily give the whole territory to the United States. 

“ Under these circumstances, it is only asked, that the subject may be post- 
poned for the present ; that Government should not commit itself by any pre- 
mature act or declaration ; that, instead of increasing the irritation and excite- 


ment which exist on both sides, time be given for mutual reflection, and for the 


subdual or subsidence of angry and violent feelings. Then, and then only, 
can the deliberate opinion of the American people on this momentous question 
be truly ascertained. It is not perceived how the postponement for the present 


yet somewhere about one hundred of choice paintings by the lamented artist 
will thus be brought together. 

It is gratifying to find the ardour with which this philanthropic object is pur- 
_ sued ; the Committee for the most part are lending a willing shoulder, the Art 
‘Union gives the use of the Saloon, the Superintendent there (Mr. Frazer) gives 
his time and attention, the Press, we trust, give the use of their columns, the 
very carman who bringsin and takes back the pictures but for this purposs 
abates of his charges, and the Public, much to their honor, are already pur 
chasing tickets in great numbers. 

| The exhibition will be opened on Tuesday next atthe Art Union, and will 
| remain open during the four following weeks. For proceedings we refer ut 
readers to our advertising columns, aud shal! farther add that in the list of the 
Comittee will be found many names of members of the Art Union, and of all 
the Committee of the National Gallery of the Fine Arts. 

| New Proressorswir at tar New Yor« Universiry.—We have just 
learnt that in the University of New York, a new Professorship has been insti- 
| tuted, being, that of the Arts of Design, and furthermore that T. S. Cummings 


and fora time can, in any shape or in the slightest degree, injure the United) js appointed to fill the chair of that department. The University has done it- 


States. 
“[t is certainly true that England is very powerful, and has often abused 


| self great credit by creating this department, and still greater by selecting so 


her power, in no case in a more outrageous manner than by the impressment of able 4 Professor as Mr. Cummings; than whom no one more zealous can be 


seamen, whether American, ~ or other foreigners, sailing under aud pro- found, nor one who can more ably carry out the desires of the University. In 


tected by the American flag. 


am not aware that there has ever been any) 'the midst of occupation already great enough, Mr. Cummings liberally resolved 


powerful nation, even in modern times, and professing Christianity, which has, upon devoting a portion of histime to private instruction ; a thing greatly needed, 


not occasionally abused its power. The United States, who always appealed, 


to justice during their early youth, seem, as their strength and power increase, 
to give symptoms of a similar disposition. 


aud his resolution was quickly attended with the success it deserved ; his field of 


Instead of useless and dangerous} 48sistance in furtherance of the Arts will now be greatly enlarged, and his 


recriminations, might not the two nations, by their united efforts, promote @ country will uot be long in reaping the benefit of his labors. 


at object, and worthy of their elevated situation ! 
With the single exception of the territory of Oregon, which extends from 


42 to 54° 40 north latitude, all the American shores of the Pacific Ocean, from, 


Music and Musical Intelligence. 


Cape Horu to Behring’s Straits, are occupied, on the north by the faetories of M_ Bovcuer's Concert.—One of the most respected as well as most ta- 
Russian Compeny, pe by lented musicians in this country will have a benefit concert this evening at the 
uropeans of Spanish descent and of native Indians, who notwithstanding the 
efforts of enlightened, intelligent, and liberal men, have heretofore failed in| Saloon; wo allede to M. he violoncollist, who ahterde- 
the attempt to establish governments founded on law, that might ensure liberty, lighting musical cognoscente by the skill, and musical amateurs by the sweetness 
preserve order, and pretect persons and property. It is in Oregon alone that! of his performances, for several years in this city, presents himself, we believe, 
we may hope to see a portion of the western shores of America occupied and! for the first time as a candidate for more substantial marks of approbation 
inhabited by an active and enlightened uation, which may exercise 4 mora) j)4) mere applause. And he will have them too, for the name of his friend 
influence over her less favoured neighbours, and extend to them the benefits of) b 
a more advanced civilisation. It is on that account that the wish has been ex "* ~~ oo esides e has always been ready to render his services, 
ssed that the Oregon territory may not be divided. The United States and valuable as they are, in behalf of others, and as au artist he is pre-eminent ex- 
ingland are the only powers who lay any claim to that country, the only nations empt from that base envy which so frequently attends the fear of rivals. Frank 
which may and must inhabit it. It is not, fortunately, in the power of either| in the expression of his admiration when a brother artist deserved it, we have 
Government to prevent this taking place ; but 't depends upon them whether) een bis eyes beaming with delight as he listened to a Bohrer, a Knoop, a Ca- 


they shall unite in promoting the object, or whether they sha!l bring ov both 
countries the calamities of an useless war, which may retard but not prevent! sella, or a Huber, among whom aud such as whom his name has an honorable 


the ultimate result. It matters but little whether the inhabitants skall come. right to stand. 
from England or from the United States It would seem that more importance), His standing with the profession is here made evident when we perceive such 


might be attached to the fact that, within a period of fifteen years, near one| iustrumentalists as Loder, Timm, Rapetti, Wiegers, and the members of the 


million of souls are now added to the population of the United States by mi-, G : 
grstions from the dominions of Great Britain; vet, since permitted bv both! erman Quartette party, joiuing to assist him, and the following eminent talent 


owers, they may be presumed to be beneficial to both. The emigrants to i the vocal strength of the Concert, viz., Mdme. Adler, Mdile. Korzinsky, and 
Oregon, whether Americans or English will be unied together by the commu | Mr. Philip Meyer. The entertainments, particularly the instrumental ones, 
nity of language and literature, of the principles of law, and of all the funda | wii) be nearly all absolute novelties here, and both the Concert and its results 


mental elements of a similar civilisation. 

“ The establishment of a kindred and friendly power on the Northwest Coast will. we trust, be of & most satisfactory nature. 
of America is a! that England can expect, all perhaps the United States ought | Annvat Concert anp Batt or tHe Evrerrean Society.—The annual 
to desire. It seems almost incredible that, whilst the object may be attained celebration of this, the oldest musical institution in New York, took place on 


by simply not impeding the effect of natura! causes, two kindred nations, hav-) Wednesday evening the 4th inst., at Niblo’s Saloon. It was attended by an 


ing such powerful motives to remain at peace, and standing at the head of Eu-_ 
ropean and American civilisation, should, in this enlightened age, give to the) 
world the scandalous spectacle, 


jiuamense concourse of beauty and fashion, by far the greater portion of whom 


perhaps not unwelcome to some of the behold | remained after the concert was concluded, to “ trip it on the light fantastic toe.”” 


ers, of an unnatural and unnecessary war, that they should apply al! thei) The concert consisted of excellent musical selections, performed in very cre- 


faculties and exhaust their resources in inflicting, each on the other, every in-) 


jury in their power, and for what purpose’ The certain consequence, inde- 
pendent of all the direct calamities and miseries of war, will be a mutual in 


crease of debt and taxation, and the ultimate fate of Oregon will be the same)| 


as if the war had not taken place. Apert Gaviatin.” 


*,* We are indebted to our respected friend “ Justice” for two able com. 


munications on Oregon and Mexico; we suspect, however, that he is more 
familiar with the pen than with the Printing Office. Pages of closely written 
matter, on both sides of the sheets and then again crossed quite as closely, 
it would be impossible to get a compositor to take hold of. If our obliging 
friend however, will permit us to take up his matter and condense it, we wii! 
endeavour to do so, as soon as the affairs treated of shall assume a more tan- 
gible form. 

I Some months ago we took occasion to allude to the Iron Boiler flues of Mr. 
Thos. Prosser, which we had opportunity to see at his store, No. 6 Liberty St.. 
and which we thought greatly superior to any thing of the kind we had ever 
been able to examine ; their structure, their smooth finish, their cheapness, aud 


particularly the advantage of their being lap welded, thus causing them to be) 


safer and saving heat, are their chief recommendations. We refer witb pleas- 
ure to Mr. Prosser’s advertisement respecting them, in our columns of to-day. 


fine Arts. 
Tus Inman Gatitery.—We are exceedingly happy to announce that the 


ditable style by this Amateur Association. Among the instrumental pieces were 
‘Hummel's grand Concerto in A minor, for the Pianoforte, played by Mr. W. A. 
‘King 1m beautiful style, with a full orchestral accompaniment ; and a grand 
‘Sestette, by Bertini, for Pianoforte principal (Mr. G. Bristow.) Violins, (Messrs. 
Hill and Ensign,) Alto, (Mr. Derwort,) Violoncello, (Mr. Johnson,) and Contra 
Basso (Mr. Pirsson.) The piano part of this sestette was admirably performed 
by Mr. Bristow, though he was somewhat wanting in force, the other instru- 
‘ments would have been moree ffective if they had been stopped somewhat better 
in time. A Concert Overture by Kalliwoda was likewise well played. Mdlle. 
Korzinsky, the delightful contralto singer, was inuch applauded in her singing, 
particularly in the air of “ Deh non voler” by Donizetti. The ball was kept 
up with great epirit through some of the * early hours” of the morning. 

Leorotp De Meyer's Concert.—This magnificent performance took place 
at the Tabernacle on Thursday evening. It deserves a much more extended 
notice than we can find room for at present, we shall defer it therefore until our 
nest. 


MUSICAL NEWS FROM EUROPE. 
| Vienna, this winter, is holding a real musical congress: The following ster- 
ling artists were in that Capital at nearly the same time :—Thalberg, H. Ber- 
lioz, Ernst, Vieuxtemps, Felicien David, and several others of minor worth. 
|The great pianist, Thalberg, wes not as successful as usual; his latest compo- 
isitions have been very coldly received in Viewna, as indeed they were in Paris 
last spring. Vieuxtemps has been very much admired ; his new concerto in A 


project of exhibiting the works of this great artist for a short time, for the be- 
nefit of his widow and family, is in most hopeful course of procedure. Offers 
have been made, liberally, promptly, and largely, by the owners of pictures 
painted by him, in this city, in Philadelphia, and all round within a reasonable 
distance ; there are, in fact, more pictures obtainable than the Committee can 


‘major was received with the most enthusiastic cheering, Ernst, although grace- 
ful and full of feeling, could not enter into competition with this sublime rival. 
Felicien David, at the latest dates, was just getting up his Ode symphony, 
“The Desert,” and H. Berlioz was preparing to return to Paris, after having 
met with the most flattering reception in Vienna. The compositions of the 
last-named have been matter of surprise and delight ; in the same Concert four 


find room for in the Gallery of the Art Union, where the exhibition will be held, 
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of his pieces were encored, and the German press cannot find sufficient words| 
of praise for his “Carnaval Romain,’ “ Romeo e Julietta,” “ Les Francs) 
Juges,” &c. &c. He bas also given “ La Marche Marocaine,” with full or- 
chestra, and this original piece, so admirably scored by him, was exceedingly 
successful and encored in two concerts. é | 

G. Meyerbeer will not give any opera in Paris before next winter; but he 
has written two French melodies which will be sung in allconcerts. ‘They are 
called “Sur le Balcon,” and “ La Dame Invisible.” 

The young maestro, Verdi, the author of ‘* Nabuco,” “I Lombardi,” “ Er- 
nani,” and “I due Foscari,” has been additionally successful in Rome with 
his opera seria of “Alzira.” In Paris his ‘‘ Nabuco”’ was very well received. 
The “ Ermani”’ is now in preparation, and will soon be given under the new 
title of * Ii Proscritto.” 

La Castellan, who was in New York two years ago, is in Petersburg this 
winter, and is quite a favorite there. 

La Cerito and her husband Saint Léon are making a surore in Florence. 

E. Prudent, the great French pianist and successful competitor of Thalberg, 
is now on his way to Madrid. 

Th. Dohler is in Russia. 

F. Listz not being able to get up a concert in Parishas gone to Switzerland 
and Germany. He never intended to come to America this winter. 

Balfe has written an Opera for the Royal Academy of Music in Paris. We 
have not heard yet of his success. 

Halévy was also to give a new score in 3 acts, but for the Opera Comique. 

The favorite ballet in Paris is always “ Le Diable a Quatre,” music by Ad. 
Adam. Carlotta Grisi is really fascinating in that new piece, which is also 
performed in London with great success. 
~M. Fétis is about to publish a new and very interesting work called “ Histoire 
générale de la Musique.” 

The young and talented Milanolle has left Brussels to go to Warsaw and 
Russia. 

Taglioni has performed twelve nights in Rome with a most tremendous suc- 
cess. 

Lumley, the skilful manager of the Italian House in London, was travelling 
in Italy with Marie Escudier, the publisher of Verdi's operas. 

Donizetti is not yet well enough to write new music. He is recovering 
however, and will probably give some new score next autumn. 

Urhan, the eelebrated alto performer, died lately in Paris. It was for him 
that Meyerbeer wrote a beautiful solo on the wviole d'amour in the Ist act ot 
“Les Huguenots.” The French papers are filled with curious oddities of that 
capital musician and very eccentric artist. 


The Drama. 


Parx Tueatre.—The apprehensions of a dreary succession to the Keans 
and the “pomp and circumstance” of Richard ITI., have not been realized. 
The current week has been as brilliant a one as to performers and performances, 
as we ever remember, and the Park management deserves general acknow- 
ledgments for the alternations of the entertainments, the goodness of the se- 
lections, and the quality of the artists whose talents have been engaged there 
on. But with respect to audiences we regret we cannot speak so favourably ; 
spectators have been exceedingly abundant, the heels—or rather the toes—have 
it again, and the ballet can count its thousands whilst the draina cannot boast 
of an equal number of hundreds. But let us speak of each in its turn. 

One of the most beautiful Pantomime Ballets we have ever seen was pro- 
duced here on Monday evening last at this theatre; itis called “ Giselle,” the 
music is by Adolphe Adam, and the principal character is sustained here by 
Mdme. Augusta, who has likewise superintended its preparation. It is a 
pretty and German-like fairy tale, to the following effect. The Count Al- 
brecht (Mons. Frederick) has fallen in love with a peasant girl named Giselle 
(Mdme. Augusta), although he is betrothed to the Princess Bathilda (Miss 
Fanny Gordon) as a matter of State policy. To win Giselle’s love he as- 
sumes the garb of a peasant and takes a cottage just opposite to that of her 
mother; they become intimate and mutual love ensues. But Giselle has an- 
other admirer in Hilarion (Parsloe), a dark, ferocious, and unscrupulous man, 
who, enraged at his own rejection and through his discovery of Albrecht’s bet- 
ter fortune, determines on revenge. Giselle is passionately fond of dancing, 
Albrecht likes it also, but in her it is carried to such an excess that her mo 
ther warns her of its possible consequences, viz., that she may be carried off by 
a species of Fairy race called Wiles, and be compelled to dance for ever, 
whether she like it or not. At this the young lovers smile with incredulity. 
In the mean time Hilarion has effected the discovery of Albrecht’s name and 
rank, and takes opportunity, whilst the Princess Bathilda and her hunting suite 
are getting some refreshment at Giseile’s cottage, to rush on the stage with the 
proofs Giselle’s heart is broken by the shock and she dies ; thus ende the first 
act. 

The scene now changes to a romantic dell, the resort of the fairies, in a cor- 
ner of which is the grave of Giselle, with a cross erected beside it. The Queen 
of the Wilies appears and summons all her subjects. Dancing commences, 
after which the spirit of Giselle is summoned and she is formed into a Wilie, 
or dancing fairy. At this juncture Hilarion appears ; he is filled with remorse 
for the part he has had in Giselle’s death, and wanders about lamenting it. 
Now it is a well known traditional superstition that fairies resent at the ap 
proach of mortals to their places of congregation; they seize him, compel hia: 


the margin of a neighbouring lake, they plunge him in and drown him;—a 
poetical justice being thus executed for the wrong he has committed. Next 
appears Albrecht, who is seized in like manner, but Giselle instructs him to hold 
fast by the wooden cross near her grave, as, then, the fairies have no power 


over him; the fairy Queen then compels Giselle to dance, which she does in 


so fascinating a manner that Albrecht, lost to all but the transports of his own 
admiration, leaves the cross and joins her in the dance. The Queen takes his 
place at the cross to prevent his return thither, and now Albrecht has to endure 
torments similar to those of Hilarion; the crisis of his fate is just at hand - 
when the approach of morning is made manifest, the fairies all exhibit eymp- 
toms of drowsiness, they disappear, and he is left with only Giselle who is fast 
sinking into the same drowsy condition. She revives him however, and then 
slowly sinks into the earth. He faints away,—and the piece is at an end. 

The dancing of Augusta is beyond all praise, for its grace, ease, and the al- 
most ethereal lightness of her movements. She performs immense tours de 
force with hardly any apparent exertion, and far exceeds anything she ever per- 
formed here before. But she has no efficient support whatever; she alone sus- 
tains this ballet, all the rest is poor. The scenery and machinery ure good. 
The piece will have a long and triumphant run, if Mdme. Augusta can sustain 
the great fatigue inevitably incurred in the performance. 

With regard to Comedy, with shame and grief we have to remark, that one 
of the most witty and sparkling of the old, classic, standard English plays, ex- 
ceedingly well cast, and well acted throughout, was performed to little better 
than an empty house. ‘ The Inconstant,” altered by Farquhar from “ The 
Wild Goose Chace” of Beaumont and Fletcher, was the piece; it was sus- 
tained most ably by Mr. G. Vandenhoff as Young Mirabel, Dyott as Duretete, 
Bass as Old Mirabel, Mrs. Bland as Bizarre, and Mrs. Abbott as Oriana,—and 
dramatic amateurs know what these are, to perform well—the humor, the spirit, 
‘and the sparkling wit of the dialogue came “ trippingly off,” yet might the 
comedy be said to have wasted “ its sweetness on the desert air.” We really 
have not heart to go into details of the many beauties of dialogue and action to 
which the actors did ample justice, for the cold encouragement of the play has 
struck a damp on our own energies ; yet they deserve all that the most enthu- 
siastic admiration could pen. Mr. Vandenhoff was called for and received the 
‘most unequivocal compliments of those who did witness his performance. On 
Thursday evening the beautiful comedy of ** The Provoked Husband,” by Sir 
John Vanbrugh and Colley Cibber, was acted, but we did not venture upon the 
probable mortification of witnessing it, for we reflected that if audiences can- 
not be found, to listen to the language of Beaumont, Fletcher, and Farquhar, 
we may scarcely expect them to rally under Vanbrugh and Cibber. It is true 
they rushed to the theatre on the nights of Cibber’s patchwork and distortion 
of Shakspeare, but it was to witness the scenery, dresses, processions, and finery, 
not to listen to the text, or to dwell on the talents of the actors. 

Bowery Turatre.—The nautical Spectacle called “The Wizard of the 
Wave,” continues to retain all its popularity, and is almost nightly performed 
tw overflowing houses. Last evening, however, Mrs. G. Jones made her first 
appearance as Bianca in the tragedy of * Fazio,” the hero being performed by 
Mr. J. R. Scott. 

Otympic Tnearre.—We regret that we have been unable during the past 
week to visit this favorite resort of the public and of ourselves. We under- 
stand, however, that Mr. Fenno on the evening of his benefit had a new piece 
called “ The Lady of the Lions,”—we presume a burlesque upon Bulwer's play 
of nearly that name, and that Mrs. Hardwick, a meritorious and useful actress 
had likewise a piece called “* The Children in the Wood,” on which occasion 
her own two children appeared on the stage. A humorous trifle called “ See- 
ing Holland’’ has also been produced. The house, of course, crammed 
nightly. 

Cuarnam Turatre.—Two very popular performances are at present on the 
stage here, both of the order Spectacle ; they are called “ Captain Kyd, or the 
Witch of Hell-Gate,”” and “The Emerald Jsle, or Ireland as it is.” 


Literarp Notices. 

Derence or Caprrat Punishment.—By Tayler Lewis, Esq. and Rev. Dr. 
Cheever.—New York: Wiley & Putnam.—This work which is one of absorb- 
ing interest, and on the subject of which, opinions clash materially, deserves 
to be read attentively, and to induce grave deliberation,before the principle which 
it advocates be either condemned or approved. There is a strong and growing 
objection in many minds to the infliction of capital punishment for any offence 
whatsoever, and we are well inclined to accord with the objectors, save in the 
articles of Murder and of violence to which we need not farther allude ; but 
these last are so abhorrent to every feeling of human nature that no steps can 
be too strong to effect their prevention among mankind. But the arguments of 
the authors do not rest upon human reasoning and feeling upon the subject, 
‘hey proceed from a higher source,—one to which the objectors against capital 
punishment do not appear to have addressed themselves. ‘The authors before 
us assume it as the belief of every conscientious Christian and Jew, that the 
Holy Scriptures are of Divine Authority, and that all its precepts and injunc- 
tions are binding upon mankind, unless where they are expressly abrogated, or 
the object of them has been temporary and known to be completed- They as- 
sume also that ‘‘ the ways of Providence are inscrutable and past finding out,” 
and that God in his omniscience directs ever for the best, even although His 
course may seem in contradiction to the finite and very limited wisdom of His 
creature, Man. With these postulates before them they proceed, with that do- 
cility and humble confidence which befits children towards their Heavenly father 


to dance, and though utterly exhausted with fatigue they drag him up when he 
falls to the earth, force him again to dance, till at length having staggered to| 


and protector, to act in obedience to His expressed will, although to their short. 
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sighted views and imyperfect knowledge of the grand mechanism, which con- Canine Sagacity.—A very singular instance of canine sagacity occurred 
ducts the affairs of an entire universe during all time, the law which they are near Horsham on Monday evening last. Mr. A. Biackiston, the landlor¢ 
ordered to obey might be abrogated or altered to advantage; and that the sen his horse and cart 
i A ; a wick on Saturday last, and took with him his cog, a very sagacious anima 

ati may of the terrier tribe: but soon after his arrival at Newick his dog left him 
really be the most conducive to human happiness, security, and social enjoy-, and returned home, and remained there al! day Sunday and Monday until 
ment, although the pride of human wisdom dares to propose a better way. © o'clock in the evening, when he was seen to go off on the road to Newick, 
about one mile from Horsham), when he must have heard lis master com- 

jectors themselves, make this their foundation stone, and confidently make} ing, as he struck up howling, as if to warn him of approaching danger. 
their stand here. The objectors urge two things, one that the translation does (Mr. Blackiston heard a howling as far as a mile onthe road) The dog 
not give the literal sense of the original, the other that it bears a different waited there and continued howling until Mr. Blackiston came up: then, 
meaning from that which is ordinarily applied to it. It is no part of our pre ®Ppearing very much pleased, trotted a few yards distance before the horse 
rards the > Ww ne face ola imi: 

sent business to enter into the discussion, but we strongly recommend, as the for about two hundred yards, Peihee n, all at once, he flew in t os aye aera 
bject is of the high ial i . _, concealed inthe hedge, and immediately another man sprang out of the 
su jot is of the highest social importance, that the advocates of either side other side of the road and tried to catch the reins of Mr. Blackiston’s horse 
act faithfully upon the motto of our Journal, “* Audi alteram partem.” 


| but, being alarmed so suddenly by the dog, missed his aim, and of course 
Lire in Caurrornta.—By an American.—New York: Wiley & Putnam,| Mt. Blackiston made as fast as possible for home. Now, there may be mauy 
<The anther of thi ident! ith “|,questions arise out of this. How came the dog to go off just at six lock 
. 1s work 1s evidently well acquainted with the country con- ‘oy Monday evening? How came he to know that his master was 
cerning which he writes ; he not only knows it geographically, commercially, coming that night? How was it he went as far as the mill and then began 
and socially, but he has also taken great pains to make himself acquainted with howling? To these questions we can make no satisfactory reply, except as 
its early history and that of many of its institutions. He appends also to his regards the last, we conclude the animal must have seen these men stand- 
. liing behind the hedge, but then he must be possessed of more than usual 
book a particular description of what appertains to Alta California, and in short) sagacity to suspect them of mischief. All we can say is, it is a faet. 
has supplied such a mass of general information as would be highly acceptable) : Brighton Herald. 
at any time, but more particularly now when the relations between this country ~ Ss — —— 
and Mexico are in so a ethical a position. ‘The work is embellished withl| DR. BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 
many Views, and other illustrations, and is quite deserving of a large circula- | Security to the Patrons of Brandreth's 
| The New Labels on a Single Box of the Genuine Brandreth's Pil's, 
Tue Cricket on tar Heartra —By Charles Dickens. —New York : Wiley, contain 5063 LETTERS!!! 
& Putnam.—We should have already noticed this publication as put forth by), CONTAGIOUS AND EPIDEMIC DISEASES.—Water must be adapted to the nature 
the Harpers, in a cheap form, but had not room last week; it is now included |of the fish, or there will be no propagation of the species. The soil must be adapted 
in “ The Library of Choice Reading,” consequently in a neat dress, a compli. jite the seed, or there wil! be no increase. The climate must have these matters in it 
ment due to the services which Dickens has rendered to literature, but which| ¥!! will unite and keep alive epidemical or contagious poisons, o: thes wii! become 


the present work of itself hardly deserves. 

Over THE Ocean, on Giimpses or Traver in Many Lanps —Bya Lady 
of New York.—The title of this bock of 370 pages, urged us to look into the 
table of contents, and when we found that between the months of June and the 
following April, the fair traveller had gone through England, Scotland, Ireland, 
the Netherlands, Persia, Bohemia, Switzerland, Italy, Malta, Greece, Turkey, 
Naples, Sicily, Spain, and France, going everywhere, and seeing every sight 
and “ Lion,” and had touched all the details of what she saw, we began to fear 
that the book would be but a catalogue of the usual curiosities of the ‘* Grand 
Tour.” In fact it could be nothing else, but the lady has had such a happy 
knack at condensation, that although her letters, forty-three in number, treat 


on almost imnumerable subjects, they are delightful gossip, interspersed with| 


brief remarks, entertaining anecdotes, flying criticism, much sprightliness vi 


style; a quick and observant eye is perceptible in the fair traveller, a large fund’ 


of good sense, and a desire to communicate as much as possible in the course 
of what we must rather style a Gallop than a travelling Excursion. Sure we 
are that the letters would be indices of most delightful and entertaining con- 
versation for may an evening after her return home, and now the collection of 


them, into one pocket volume, will be found not only amusing here at home, 


but may be stimulative to European travel, and will furnish an useful hand- 
book to those who shall resolve upon a similarexcursion With reference to, 
her preface, we thank the lady for allowing us to be just a little hypercritical,| 
and tocarry out a little farther the apologue of the travellers and the Chame-| 
lion. We do not remember to have read that the little animal ever assumes! 
the colour of red, but, we do remember that, im the fable, the third traveller is 
accosted thus 


* And begg’d he'd tell them—if he knew— 

Whether the thing was green or (ue 
Tue Kopper.—By G. P. R James.—New York Harper & Brothers — 
The readers of fiction are already acquainted with this tale of the fertile mind- | 
ed novelist, and for our part we consider it one of his happiest productions , 
The time in which it is supposed to be placed is about the end of the seven-| 
teenth century, and it refers to transactions in which men of better character 
than the acknowledged highwaymen, were engaged in pillage, even though the 
author calls the period the days of “ Merry England.’ In the edition before 
us it is part of the series published as a“ Pocket Edition of Select novels.” 

Tue Covstns —A Tale of Early Life—New York: Harpers.—The wri- 

ter of this clever “‘ Child’s book’’ is a lady, and she appearsto have well per 
formed the task which she imposed upon herself, namely, that of showing * the 
beauty and excellence, even in its earliest dawn upon the soul. of that charity 
which ‘envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 


unseemly.” In short we consider it an excellent present for children, par. 


the 


ticularly of the tender sex, as conveying an iavaluabic lesson throogh a pleas-| 
i 


ing and attractive medium. 

Tue Broominepare Asytum ror THE Insane.—New York: Egbert, 
Hovey, & King ; Pearl Street.—This is a pamphlet containing the twenty- 
fifth annual Report of the Institution, and, whilst many w:. ‘ce. 4. interest in 
its statistics, all will or should be deeply interested in what relates to the aw. 
ful malady itself, and the description of the mode of treatment adopted here 
It is a matter of rejoicing to perceive that the savage and inhuman harshnes 
which formerly was deemed necessarylin cases of insanity, are now entirely ex- 
ploded in all the best asylums, and that soothing measures are found to be both 
more humane and more efficient. The details of the actual treatment are giv- 
en at large in this report which we heartily commend to general perusal. 


j/extinguished, as a lamp that 1s unsupplied with oil, So itis likewise with the human 
frame it cannot be materially atfected by epidemical or contagious Walacdics, unless 
| there be those matters floating in the circulation which offer the appropriate soil. By 
|| purifying our bodies with the Brandreth Pills, which have afiinity with those impurities 
upon which contagion feeds, we may always feel secure, Whatever dsease may rage 
|,around us. True, we may have it, but it will soon be over, our sickness will be the 
|} afraur of aday or two, while those who have been too wise to use this simple and ex- 
| cellent remedy, either die, or have weeks, perhaps months of sickness 

TRUST TO BRANDRETH'S PILLS, take them so as to produce a brisk effect. and 
| your sickness will be the affair of a day or two, while those who are too wise to follow 
| this common-sense advice, will be sick for months. Let the sick enquire of the agents 
|\for Brandreth’s Pills whether these things are so ornot. Let them enquire among 


| their friends and ask the same question. Verily if EVIDENCE \s wanted it shal! be 
procured. To the sick, let me say, use the 
BRANDRETH PILLS 


‘Is the best advice mortal man can give you. 


{7 Remember, Druggists are not permitted to sell my Pil's-—if you purchasecf 


them you will obtain a counterfeit, B. BRANDRETH, MD. 
Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office for these celebrated Pills is at 241 Broadway; also, 
at 274 Bowery, and 241 Hudson Street, New York ; Mrs. Hooth’s, No. 5 Market Street, 


Brooklyn 

PATENT LAP-WELDED 

IRON BOILER FLUES, 

| 14+ FEET LONG, AND 1) INCHES To 4 INCHES DIAMETER. 

THOMAS PROSSER, Patenter. 

No. 6 Liberty Street, N. York. ({b7-2in* 


LEXANDER WATSON, Notary Public 2nd Comm'ssioner of Deeds, Attorney and 
Counsellor at Law, Office No. 77 Nassau Street—House No. 426 Broome Street.— 
Office hourstrom 9 A.M.to6 PM TH A. W. will take Acknowledgments of Deeds 


and otherinstruments in allparts of tue City, Without any extrachaive. ([My24-ly. 


DPICTORIAL WORKS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE.-IMPORTED BY ED- 


MUND BALDWIN, No. 155 BROADWAY. 

1. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, being a History of the People as 
wellas a History of the Kingdom, from 55 belore to the endcf the Keign of 
George II1., in 8 vols., super roval, §vo , cloth., with many hundred wood cuts.-- Price 
$35.00. 

2. THE PICTORIAL BIBLE, being the Old and New Testament, according to the 
jauthorized version, with origiaal Notes by Joha Kitto, and many hundred wood cuts 
3 vols , large Svo., cloth.--$10,00 

3. THE PICTORIAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE and the PHYSICAL GEUCRA 
PHY and NATUKAL HISTORY of the HOLY LAND, by John Kitto, 1300 Engraviegs, 
{2 vols., super royal svo., cloth. —$6,00 

4. LONDON, forming six volumes, in super royal Svo., extending to 2500 pages and 
containing 690 wood cuts, bound in ¢!oth.—g13,50 

5. KNIGHT’S LIGRARY EVITION ot SHAKSPEARE, 12 vols., 8vo. cloth.—$27,00, 

6 THE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, thiustrated with upwards 
of 1000 Engravings.—Published under the superintendence of the ** Society ‘or the 
| Diffusion of Useful Knowledge.”—-13 voels., 12mo., bound in cloth, jettered.— $35.00, 

| Also,—The MAPS of the * Society for the Diffusion of Useful! Kaowledge,” complete 
jand bound m 2 vols,, | Russio, with an Index to Places.—$55,00 LSept.20-1f. 

| RADER, 46 Chatham Street, New York,dealer in :mported Havana ane Principy 
| Whe Segars in al! their variety. 

Leaf Tobacco for Segar Manufacturers, and Manufactured 


| FIRST PREMIUM DAGUERRIAN MINIATURE GALLERY, 
Corner of Broadway and Fulton Street, New York. 
T this Gallery Miniatures are taken which, for beauty of colour, tone, and effect, 
can at all times recommend themselves ; and which are at least equa’ to any that 
ihave been heretotore executed. M. B. BRADY respectfully invites the attention of 
ithe citizens of New York, and of strangers visiting the City, to the very fine specimens 
‘of DAGUERREOTYPE LIKENESSES on exhibition at his Establishinent; be ieving 
ithat they will meet the approbation of the intelligent Public. Mr. Brady has recently 
;made considerable improvement in his mode of taking Minijatures,particulurly with re- 
igard to their dursbility and colouring, which he thinks cannot be surpassed, and which 
in all cases are warrantedto give satisfaction. Thecolouring department isin the hands 
of a competent and practical person, and in which Mr. B. begs to claim superiority. 
The American Institute awarded a First Premium, at the late Fair,to Mi. M. B. 
BRADY forthe most EFFECTIVE Miniatures exhibited. 
*,* Instructions carefully given in the Art.— Plates, “7 et &c.,sup 
plied. M. B. BRADY, CAp}9, 
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OLD AND SILVER WATCHES, RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES, BY 
OPENING OF THE INMAN GALLERY. | J. T. WILLISTON, Deaier in Watches, No. 1 Courtland: Street, Up-stairs, cor. 
yy 9 meeling of the friends of the late lamented Henyay Inman, convened on the!’ Broadway —All Watches sold at this establishment, warranted Lo perform well, or the 
A evening after his interment, at the residence of Gen. Cummings, it was thought|,money refunded. Watches, Clocks. Musical Boxes, and Jewelry, repaired in the best 
proper, whie offering earnest and heartfelt condolence to the afflicted family of the de-) nauner at tne lowest prices. Arrangements have been made with Mr. Wm. A. Gam- 
| J. (ist the oceasion should be improved to invite the friends of Art generally to] bie, whose reputation as watch repairer is unsurpassed, having been engaged for nine 
uit ome more substantial token of interest in their welfare. ‘years in the most celebrated manufactories in Europe, enables him to repair the most 
he paintings of the gifted Inman, now so much enhanced in value by the melancho-|/complicated work that can be produced. ; 
ly fact thal ve can mever add to their uumber, are liable to be more pode: Poon thanever,|, {if Trade work promptiy done on reasonable terms. | T J. WILLISTON, 
i vaieh Uris new appreciation of them will command from persons of wealth}; Nov S-ly. No. 1 Courtlandt Street, Up Stairs. 
t arts of the Lnion. And it is thought right that the earliest). 
< ' ) ‘ize i to bring them once together, with the permission of their } DR. POWELL, M.D 
ent owners, i «hibition, intended as a becoming tribute to the memory of the|) 
deceased while iuuring tu the benefit of his widow and family. d cor. 
S to DISEASES "HE EYE, and to operations upen that oigan from 
ijotel, last evening, when Mr. Thos. Cummings being called |/#Mection is frequently far advanced before the suspicions of the patient are aroused, 
rp one | iv, George Buckham being appointed secretary, the arrangements for the disease often arising without aay apparent cause, and the eye ezinbiting very little 
aaa on ot he Jaman Gallery were duly reported by a special commit- morbid change. The more prominent symptoms are gradual ob-curity and impairment 
i fol ilomen, many ot Whom commumeated their zealous imterest)| objects looking misty or confused—iu reading, the letters are hot dis- 
sn thithes Hic lines, Were named as the general committee for carrying them into ei- lcinctly defined, but run into each obther—vision becomes more and more indistinct ; 
jsometimes ouly portions of objects being visible, dark moving spots or motes seem to 
jfoat in the air, fleshes of light are evoived, accompanied by pan, giddiness, and a sense 
hos. 8. C1 wal =. jof heavinessin the or temple,too frequently by neglect or maltreatment, ter 
4 Coren Ugden Jlorace Brown | CATARACTS and OPACITIES or Specks on the Eye, are effectually removed. The 
Wm. B. Crosby Andrew Warner J. W. {Mest inveterate cases of STRABISMUS or SQUINTING cured in a few minutes. 
Chas. M. Leupp Cuckerman Jas. McCullough Gulian erp ARTIFICIAL EYES INSEE? TED without pain or operation, that can with difficulty 
Bryant Jones John b. O'Sullivan Anthony J. oe distinguished frem the patural. 
Lewis Glask Wes. ©. Wades SPECTACLES.—Advice given as to the kind of glasses suitable to particular de- 
Wm. T. Mot fects. Residence and offices 261 Broadway (cor. Warren-st.) Sept.13-ly. 
(has. Hollman A. Shepogue Wore ‘ter MM. ateht 
Goo, Buckham Eleazer Parinly John W- Edmonds James Phalen CHEAP AMD QUICK TRAVELLING TO THE WESTERN STATES, 
j Simpso J. Betts Wm. Lawrence Geo. W. Hateh CANADA, &c , FOR 1845, 
1D M. De Latorest P. W. Wetmore R. G. White FROM TAPSCOTT’S EMiGRATION OFFICE, 
‘ Irving D. Embury Dr. Bartlett R. R. Ward South Street, corner Maidcn Lane 
Ww. W ttemoar U. Paterse James Ma at W. i ET ays. 
Dr S$. 1 woid Heury Stebbins Jobn L, Morton Chas. Edwards 1} MILWAUKIE. RACINE, SOUTHPORT, and CHICAGO jn 6 days. 
Draper Ch s A, Cinton Samuel Ward Francis Hail TORONTO, HiMILTON, QUEENSTON, &c., CANADA, in 2] to 3 days. 
W. tavemeyer Robert Launitz Saml. W. Parmly -W. G. King Subscriber having made arrangements with various first class lines of boats on 
Nath'l Pearce G, Ludlow Chas. A. Davis has. L. Livingston the Erie, Pennsylvania, Vhio, and Wabash Canals, Buffalo and Central Railroads, 
Jes. G2 y Dunean C. Pell Chas. Me \ eau KE. H. Ludlow j \&e., Steamboats on the North River, Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, and Michigan, and the 
Jacob ! Jas. Stewart M.D John L. Stephens ¢ ol €, G. ¢ hilds Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, Steamboats and Railroads to Philede!phia, and Baltimore, 
Join MeKeon Jolin Neltson, Jr. Benedict Prudhomme | are enatled to forward Emigrants ard others to any part of the Western States and 
i kK L Vultee Le Witt Bloodgood — M. O. Roberts — Hoppin |\Canada,in the very shortest time, and at the lowest possible rates. 
be ?. Kiduer Jas. vic Murtrie — Winthrop — Demult Persons going West are invited to cal] at the office and examine the ‘* Emigrant’s 
J. Preseott Hall ike ary Reid Abm. Benedict Geo. V. Allen ‘Travelling Guide,” showing the time, distance. rates of passage, extra baggage, &c., 
Chas. A. Stetson Joan i. Gourlay Geo. W. Allen Benj. H. Jarvis to almost any partof the Union. Parties in the country wishing one of the above 
Win. P. Hallett Jas. N. Wells Guides, wil! have the same forwarded, or any information wiil be cheerfully communi 
The Inman Gallery will open at the Art Union Rooms, No. 322 Broadway, on the} cated by addressing, post paid, W. & J. T. TAPSCOTT South-st., 
10th day of } uext, and the Exhibition will continue during the four following | Mvie-tf oom corner Maiden Lane. 
Weexs. 


All persons owning pictures by the late Henry Inman, and who are willing to loan H 
them for the purpose of this Exhibition, are requested to address a note to that effect to 


s. Cummings, 60 Wuaiker Street. 
Tickets are now ready and may be obtained of the Treasurer, R. B. FOSDICK, No 
at the Art Union Gallery, 322 Broadway. 
THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS, Chairman of Com. 
Feb. 7. GEORGE BUCKHAM, Secretary. 


332 Broadway, and 


ARP MWINTS PARTIAL OR WITH FULL BOARD —A couple of Gen-)| 
ssiiemain aud lis wife,can be accommodated with Apartments and 


6 


aay speriiiel exteat,oy apolying at No. 137 Hudson Street, (St. John’s Park) 


Waere every Uteation will be paid to uieir comforts, and to render their residence a 


hone. Tue nost satisfactory references wiil be given and expected. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
CAPITAL $2,500,000. 
T ii insured entitled to participation of profitson both European and American poli 


cles. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


CF LONDON. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 


Orrice 74 WALL STSEerT. 
JACOB HARVEY, Esq., Chairman. 
John i. Palmer, Esq. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. 
James Boorman, Esq. 
George Barclay, Esq. 
Samuel 3. thowland, Esq. 
Gornam A Worth, Esq. 
Semuel M. Fox, Esq. 

Clement ©. Biddle, Esq. 
Sears ©, Walker, Esq: 
Louis A. Godey, Esq. 
George A. Graham, Esq. 
LEANDER STARR, Manager, and Genera! Agent forthe United Statess 
aud British N. A. Colonies. 


Physicians to the Society, (Medical Examiners) 
JI. KEARNY ROUGERS, M.D ,110 Bleecker Street. 
ALEXANDER E. HOsack, M.D., 101 Franklin Street. {New York. 
EE. ARNOULT, M.D, 356 Broadway. 


New York. 


Philadelphia. ; 


BANKERS. 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF NEW YORK, 
SoLicitTor. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq.,29 Wall-street. 


THE NATIONAL PRESS, 
A JGOURNAL FOR HOME: 
A REPOSITORY OF LETTERS; A RECORD OF ART; A MIRROR OF PASS 
ING EVENTS. 
To be published every Saturday, at Two Dollars a year, in.advance. 
GEORGE P. MORRIS, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


NUMBER of the most emtnent literary persons of this country have proposed to 
|4\% the undersigned to publish, under the above title, 

A REFINED AND VALUABLE NEWSPAPER, 
apon a plan combining the highest resources of National Talent with the best elements 
jot extensive popularity, and xt so trifling an annual cost as will place it within the 
jconvenient reach of all classes of society. 

The control and managemeat of this publication will form the exclusive and undi- 
cided attention ofthe Editor—whose long experience, ample facilities and practised 
care, Will be exerted to select. unite and harmonise the various skill wh‘ch is willing 
to seek developement under his direction. The 

SCOPE, DESIGN AND CHARACTER OF THIS PAPER 
|will differ from those of any journals heretofore established, while it will comprehend 
jall that they contain of importance to the community. The contents will be fitted to 
engage the attention of the man of business, and be a source of elegant instruction and 
jentertainment to the 
| DOMESTIC FIRESIDE AND FAMILY CIRCLE. 

The leading charactdristies of this paper will be as follows : 
1.—Early and Copious Intelligence of all interesting occurrences in Literature, Socie 
jty and Art, both at home and abread. 
| 2.—A Foreign Correspondence of tried popularity and acknowledged merit has been 
engaged, and will be commenced with the frst number. 

3.—Productions in fiction, romance and historical narrative ; Sketches of the taste and 
|manuers of the time ; Essays, after the manner of the Tattler and Spectator, on subjects 
‘connected with social interests ; biegraphical aotices and anecdotes, literary and pro- 
fessional ; bon-mots, epigrams and elegant trifles of every kind ; the rumours of the ay 
and the comments that oat upon the conversation of the hour :—materials of this kind 
will form the ordinary staple of the work. 

4.—The department of Criticism will exhibit a discriminating and popularsurvey of 
the Literary Productions of the Day. There will be a thorough and careful chronicle 
jof every thing of value accomplished in Painting and Sculpture, and a candid and pa- 
'triotic estimate of National Productions in comparison with other countries. Such expo- 
sition of the character and special excellences of what is exhibited in Music will be 


The following ire imong the advantages held out by this institution, which are of 


great) lo the assured, aad such as are seldom offered by Life Insurance 


seenred to the assured by the principles of the Loan Depart- 
, » utility of a Savings Bank with Life Insurance ! 

' » oer avvently invested ia the United States in the names of three 

of the Local Di Praste2es)—available always tothe assured as a Guarantee 


fhe paymento! pre niaeas, annually, Aalf-yearly, quarterly, or monthly. 

Nu charge for stano duty, 

Thi lays slowed siler each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
of policy : 

Prave ling leave extensive and liberal; and extra premiums on the most moderate 


constantly given. as may lead tothe more intelligent enjoyment of that most imagina- 
tive and delicate branch of the Fine Arts. 

5.—No original papers will’appear, but those of obvious and decided merit : and the 
\selections(which will commonly be trom the foreign journals the least known in this 
country) will be made with the utmost attention and care 

The predominaiut design of the Editor is to add to the Republic of Letters a Weekly 
Journal, distinctly and decidedly National in tone and features, and, at the same time, 
to avoid all connection with mere party politics. THE NATIONAL PRESS will, in 
jbriet, combine the striking and novel attractions of the newspaper, with the more abid- 
jing interests of the higher class of periodicals. 't will be printed in the folio form, on 
|large and superior porer, on a new and cleartype, obtained expressly for the purpose ; 
‘and will be, in its ¥ jo! ingement and details, a tavourable specimen of the best 
Skil: vi tue couniry. Inaddition to these, and as one of its most valu- 
jable peculiarities, it will be, in reierence to the diversity of talent that will be employed 
jupon it, the cheapest paper in tie United States, 


TERMS.—Two dollars a year, or three copies for five dollars, invariably in advance. 
It will be sent by mail to all parts of the United States, and to the British Provinces, 


| done up in strong wrappers, with the utmost punctuality and despatch. 


Postmasters are requested to act as agents, receive subscriptions and make remittan- 
ces. 


scae. 
Con litions ia! ye 99/fev less onerous to the assured than usual in cases of Life As-| 
surance. See pimophilet ) | 
actual cod declared profits (published in successive Reports) affording sure data’ 


for calculations of ‘he valueof the bonus” in this institution. These profits will at 
each division be parp rn casn if desired. 

Being unconnected with Marine or Fire Insurance. 

The ra es for with profits” are /ower than those of any other foreign Comrpany 
Ervectinae Lire fxsunancein New York, 

The pablic are respectfully requested to examine the distinguishing principles of this 
institulion —theirtables of rates—their distribution of profits—and the facilities afford- 
eiby Loan Department—before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

A Medical Sxamineris in attendance at the office daily, at 12 0’clock noon, and 3 


o’c rck, P.M. Fee paid by the Society. 
[Sepi.6. J, LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 


The first number will be issued on Saturday, the Fourteenth of February nezt. 

That a probable estimate may be formed of the nnmber of copies that will be required, 
— would oblige the Editor by sending in their names at as early a period as 
'possible. 

News paper and periodical agents and newsmen supplied on liberal terms. BUR- 
GESS, STRINGER & Co. 222 Broadway, Wholesale Agents. 
Subscriptions, orders, remittances, and all communications to be addressed (post 
id) to GEORGE P. MORRIs, 
222 Broadway, corner of Ann st, New-York. 


With those Editors who copy the above Prospectus, the Editor will be most 
happy to exchange, and, at all times, as always heretofore, to reciprocate the liberali- 
ties and courtesies of the press. 

Office of publication, No, 222 Broadway, (corner of Ann st., ) New-York, where sub. 
scriptions are receiyed, Janl7 
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G RB. CL ARKE, 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR, 
No. 122 Willian 2 doors West of Fulton. 
B. CLARKE returns thanks for the extensive patronage bestowed on his estab- 
e lishment during the last twelve montis, anu atthe same time would inform the’! 

readers of ‘The Angio American,” that his charges for the first quality of Garments is 
much below that of other Fashionable Houses located in heavier rented thoroughfares. 
Tue style of the work will be similar to that of Bundage, Tryon & Co , with whose es- - 


tablishment G. B. C. was for a long period connected. 
GENERAL SCALE OF PRICES. 


THOMAS 8S. CUMMINGS, 
MINIATURE PAINTER. 
THOMAS CUMMINGS, JR., 
ARTIST AND PORTRAIT PAINTER. 
Rooms No. 50 Walker Street. 


[dec.6-ly. 
FLOWERS, BOQUETS, &c. 


\ ILLIAM LAIRD, Florist, 17th Street, 41h Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., hasal- 


Fine Cloth Dress Coats from........-.. livdigssicnaain weeeeee $16,00 to $20,00 ‘Y ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plants of all the most 
Blk Cass Pants (Doeskin).......... esteemed species and varieties; also, hardy Herbacious Plants, Shrubs, Grape vines, &ce 
“ Satin Vests of the very best quality...... otra aa, Cee | Orders tor Fruit and Ornamental Trees, supplied atthe lowestrates. Bouquets of choice 

PRICES FOR MAXING AND TRIMMING. flowers tastefully put up at all seasons. 
$7,!'0 to $9,00 N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out andkeep in order gardens, prune Grape, &ce 
1,50 to 2,00 Gentlewensuppiied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of character 
p. ‘ 


Pants and Vesis 
John Clare. for ucrly of 20 New Bond Street, Londoa. 


es. 


A Specimen oat always lo ve seen. 
(Mr8-tf.j G. B CLARKE, 132 William Street. 


WELLING®UN HOTEL, TORONTO. 


CORNER OF WELLINGTON (LATE MARKET) AND CHURCH STREETS. 


ROULSTONE’S RIDING SCHOOL, 
No. 137 anp 139 Mercer Street, New York. 


} ME: ROULSTONE has the honour of informing the Publie and the Patrons of the 


Sstablishmen!, that the School is now open Day and Evening for Equestrian tui- 


g ar cet thes i,s a centre of bu- “ 
HE Subscribers beg to announce that the above Hotei, situate in the ce: tion and Exercise Rising 


siness, and adjacent to tue Steambout Laudings and Stage Office, has veen newly 
furnished with the utmost regard to the comfort of Families and Travellers. The bu- 
siness will be conducted by Mr. INGLIS, who, for seven years, Superintended the 
North American Hotei, while occupied by Mr. Wm. Campbell. } 
The Table will be pleatifully suoplied with the Sub.tantials and Luxuries of the 
Season, aud the Cellar is stocked witu a selection of the choicest Wines and Liquors 
From their experience, and a strict a.tention tothe cormtort andconvenience of 
Guests, they re-pectfully solicit a share puolic patronave. 
(ge xcelient and Extensive Stabling attached to the 


My3l-tf. BELL & INGLIS. 


TAPSCOTT’S GENERAL EM'!GRATION OFFICE, 
Sovuru Sreeet, corner Marpen Lane. 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 1545. 
oy about sending for their friends in any part of the Old Country are respect- 
fully informed by the Subscribers, that the same system that characterized their, 
house, ani gave such uabounded satisfaction the past year, will be continued through) | 
the season of 1845 
The great increase in this branch of their business, and to give satisfaction to all par- 
ties, necessitates one of the firm to remain in Liverpool to give his personal attention | 
to the same, therefore the departure of every passeny®.Yrom that place will be superin- | 
tended by Mr. WM. TAPSCOTT, and the utmost confidence may be [-lt that those sent 
for willhave quick despatch and proper care taken by hiin to see them placed on board 
ship in ascomfortable a tmanuer as possible. setter proof that such will be the case!) 
cannot be adduced than the punctual and satisfactory manner in which the business | 
was transacted through the past emigrating season. The ships for which the Subscri- | 
bers are Agents comprise the | 
NEW LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. | 
THE ST. GEORGE'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS anp tHE US!TED LINE | 
OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. ! 
Making a ship from Liverpoo! every five days—the possibility of delay is therefore pre- 
cluded. The wel. established character of th se Lines renders fwthercomment unne | 
cessary ; suffice it therefore to say, that the Subscribers guarantee to give satisfaction | 
to ail parties who may send for their friends through them. I= all cases where those | 
sent for decline coming cut, the full amount of money paid fortheir passage will be re | 
funded. A free passage to Liverpool from any port in !reiand or Scotland can be se- 
cured. Apply or address (post paid), W «J T.TAPSCOTT, H 
South Street cor. Maiden Lane. || 
Agency in Liverpoo!— | 
Myl0-tf.) WM. TAPSCOTPT, or GEO. RIPPARD & SON,96 Waterloo Road. 
{| 
DAGUERREOTYPES 
LUMBE DAGUERRIAN GALLERY & PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPOT, 251 Broadway | 
corner of Murray-street, (over Tenney’s Jewelry Store). awarded the Medal. fou:| 
Premiums, and two *‘ highest honors,’ at the Exhibitions at Boston, New York, and Phila 
delphia respectively, for the best Pictures and Apparatus ever exhibited. ! 
Price of these superb Photograpius reduced to thatof ordinary ones at other places | 
sotna’ no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy.—Taker 
In any weather. 
Plumbe’s Premium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &c. &c., for | 
warded to any desired point, at |ower rates than by any other manufactory. 
WANTED—Two or three skilful operators. Apply as above 


DRAFTS ON GREAT BRITAIN 4ND IRELAND 
ERSONS wishing to remit money Lo their friends in any part of England, !reland || 
Scotland, or Wales, can be supplied with draits payable at sight without discount | 
for any amount from £! upwards, at the following places, viz. :— | 
IN ENGLAND—The National ang Provincia! Bank of England; Messrs. J. Barned 4 |, 
Co., Exchange and D'scount Bank, Liverpool; Messrs. Jas. Bult, Son & C ., London-- |! 
and branches throughout England and Wales. 
IN IRELAND—The National Bank of Lreland, and Provincial Bank and branche- 
throughout Ireland. 
IN SCOTLAND—The Eastern Bank of Scotland, National Bank of Scotland, Green | 
ock Banking Company, and branches throughout Scotland. 
My!0-tf. W & J. T. TAPS: OTT, Sonth-st.. cor. Maiden Lane 
JOHN HERDMAN & CO'S OLD ESTABL'SHED UNITED STATES, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND EMIGRANT OFFICE, j 
61 South Street, New Vork,. 
HERDMAN, KEENAN & CO., Liverpool. 
ASSAGE to and from Grea’ Britain and Ireland py the regular Liverpool packe: 
ships, sailing every five days. The subscribers in calling the attention of ol 
countrymen and the public generally, to their uneqvalled arrangements for bringing 
out persons here by their friends, beg to state, that after this year the ousiness of the). 
house at Liverpool will be conlucted by its branch, ander the uame of Herdmon 
Keenai & Co. Taose senting for their friends hrouga tots estab ishment, will at once 
see the greatimportance of having a or:nch of the house in Liverpool, as it will pre 
clade all wanecessary delay of the emigrant The ships employed in this Line are)! 
well known to be of the first and largest class, and very fast sailers. commanded by 
kind and experienced men; and as thev sail every five days from Live:pool, offers 
every facility that can be furnished. With such superior arrangements, the subscri- 
bers look forward for a continu ation of that patronage which has been so liberally ex-,; 
tended to them for so many vears past, andin case of any of themengaged do not em. |! 
bark, the passage money will be refunded as customary. i 
T 1 steamboat passage from the various ports to Liverpool, can also be secured, if); 
required 
Drafts and Bills of Rxchange.—Those remitting money to their friends may rely it|| 
will be done swviefactorily by their remitting the amount they wish sent, at the rate of | 
$5 per pound sterling, with the name and address of the person for whom it is intend-| 
ed. A draft wil! then be forwarded pe: first packet, ship, or steamer, and a receipt for | 
same returned by mail. Draftsa e made payable atthe following Banking Institutions) | 
on demand, without anv charge. viz :— | 
In England, Messrs James Bult, So. & Co.. Bankers, London: Messrs. J. Barned | 
& Co., Exchange and Discount Bank, Liverpool; National Provincia! Bank of England. 
and Branches throughout England and Wales. Yorkshire District Bank and Branches i 
Birmingham Barking Lancaster Banking Company. | 
| 


| 


| 


In freland—National Bank of Ireland, and Provincial Bank of Ireland, and their 
branches in allthe principal towns throughout the country. 

In Scotland, Greenock Banking Company ; in Glasgow and Greenock, Eastern Bank 
of Scotland and Branches. 


For further particulars, apply,if bv letter, post-paid, to 
JOUN HERDMAN & ©O., 61 South-st., N. York. 


HWERDMAN, KEENAN & Liverpool. 

N.B —First class ships are despytched frow ew York to New Orleans, Mobile | 
Charleston, and Savannah, duwing the fall of e ch year, by which freight and passen- 
gers are taken at the lowest rates. We will also be prepared to forward passengers) | 
and their baggage, on arrival from Europe, to al! parts of the interior, by the different | 


canaland railroad routes, at the lowest rates. Novy.8-tf. 


Gen'tiemen from April Ist to 


Mr29. |; 


Aug. 22.—6m 


chasing elsewhere, 


Since the close of tasi Season the School has undergone thorough repair, and is bril- 


lantly itghted With gas. 


The School for Ladies is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9a.M.to2p.M. For 
‘Oct. Bist from 6 to8 o’clock a.m., and from Noy. Ist to 


March 31st from 7 to 10 p.m. 
No Gentlemen admitted during the hours appropriated to Ladies. a 
> Gentiemen keeping their horses in this establ’shment, will have the privilege of 


' riding them Inthe schoo! gratis 


For terms apply at the School, 137 Mercer Street, between Houston and Prince 
Nvi5-3m. 


Street. 


DISBROW S RIDING SCHOOL, 408 BOWERY, 
NEAR ASTOR AND LA FAYETTE PLACE, NEW YORK 
y R DISBROW hasthe honour to announce that his Schoolis open Day and Even- 
LVL ing, for Equestrian Tuition and exercise Riding. 
TERMS : 


LECTURE LESSONS. EXERCISE RIDING, 


Road do moon, 
N. B.—Highly trained and quiet Horses, for the Road or Parade, to let. 
EVENING CLASS. 
RULES. 


I—Al! Lessons or Rides paid for on commencing. 

2—One hour allowed on each Lesson or Ride in School. 

3—One hour and a half to a Lessono: the Road. 

4—Hours for Ladies, from 9a. M.to3P. M. 

5—Hours for Gentlemen, from 3to 5, and from 7 to 9} P.M. 

6—No Gentiemen admitted during the hours appropristed to Ladies. 

7—Only 3 months allowed for a Course of Lessons or Rides. 

N.B.—The Schooi has been refitted and furnished with Stoves. Ladiesin delicate 
health need be under no apprehension of taking cold. 

Acardof address isrequested previous to commencing. Nev.15-3m. 


TO WHOM iT MAY CONCERN. 
4ENTLEMEN or Families going to Europe or elsewhere. who would disencumber 
themselves of their superfluous effects such as WEARING APPAREL, either 
Ladies or Gentiemen’s, JEWELRY, FIRE ARMS, &c. &c., by contin oe Subscri- 


ner, wil] obtain a liberal and fair price forthe same. ETT, 
Office No. 2 Wall-street, N.Y. 


Families and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 
I> Al! orders left at the Subscriber's Office, or sent through the Post Office, will be 
sunetually attended to. My24-ly. 


CHURCH.—PARLOUR AND CHURCH BARREL ORGANS. 


HE subscriber continues to manufacture Organs in the most superior man- 
ner, and upon liberal terms. 

Also, those most useful Instroments—Church Barrel Organs—of which he 
was the first to introduce into this country—and fer country Churches where 
Organists cannot be procured, they are invaluable.— 

He has bee, awarded the first Premiums, Viz. Gold and Silver Medals, for 


lche best Orgens, for the last six successive years, at the great Fair of the 


American Institute, of this city. 
GEORGE JARDINE, Organ Builder, 
—— 83 Anthony St. New York. 


Ae ORGAN. 


17 R. GEORGE JARDINE, of this city, having lately erected an Organ 
AVE in the Prot. Reformed Dutch Church in Franklin St., the subscribers 


|jcaunot refrain from expressing in the present form, their unqualified approba- 


tion of the Instrument, with which they have been furnished from his manu. 
factory. 

They also fee! it to be due to that gentleman, to bear their decided testimony 
in favour of his character and conduct, as developed in their recent business 
transactions with him. 

A person so liberal in his terms, and true to his engagements, so honourable 
in bis dealings and courteous in his manners, can not fail (in their opinion) to 
commend himself to the confidence of the Religious community, as an Organ 
Builder; and to secure for himself a large share of public patronage in the line 
of his profession 

New York, July 14, 1845, 

Signed by Jas. B. Hardenverg, Pastor of the Church. Ben. Wood, Jobn 
Barringer, D. T. Blauvelt, Theo. Brett, Matthew Duff. Henry Esler, Leon’d, 
Bleecker Stephen Williamson, Harman Blanwett, members of the consistory, 

C.N. B. Ostrander, Levi Apgar, Peter Vannest, Organ Committee. 

Aug. 23 —6m. 
J. BYRNE'S CHEAP CASH TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
CORNER OF FULTON AND GOLD STREETS. 
Would respectfully call the attention of the public to his following low list 


of prices :— 


Fine Dress and Frock Coats ........-... $12,00 
Making and Trimming ............-.---. 5,00 to 8,00 
Cassimere Pants ............-.....----- 4,00 to 8,00 
Making and Trimming .....-.....--.---. 1,50 to 2,00 
Making and Trimming .....-.-.-.-...-.. 1,50 to 2,00 
The proprietor feels assured that for style and workmanship, he cannot be 
surpassed by any house in the city. 
Gentlemen are requested to call and examine for themselves before pur 
Aug.30-tf, 
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SANDS’S SARSAPARILLA, 


cacy of point, surpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr.Gillott. It possesses agreater | 
pointed pen, thus making of amore durable charae- FOR THE REMOVAL AND PERMANENT CURE OF ALL DIS. 


ter. 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in al] sections ofthis’ 
country, each Card having a beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
Great Croton Aqueduct. i 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Sing. | 
“ Hariem River. 


i} 
{| 


View of the Jet at 
Fountaia inthe Park, New York, i| 
in Union Park, aad i} 
The low price at which these Pens are offered, combined with the qaality and style 
must render them the most populer of any ailered to the American public. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AMERICAN PEN--An entirely newarticie ot Barrei Pen, com 


bifling strength witb considerable elé@sticity, for suie to the Lrade by 
June 8. HENRY JESSOP, 91 John-st. 


NEW LING OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
O sail from NEW YORK on the 26th and from LIVERPUOL en the Ilth of eacu! 
moutii:— 


| 

| 
FROM NEW YORK. | FROM LIVE OL. i 
SHERIDAN, Capt. F. A. Depeyster,26 Sept | SHERIDAN, Capt. DepeyS8ter, 11th Nov. | 
GARRICK, Capt. B. 1. H. Trask, 26th Oct. | GARRICK, Capt. B. i. Drask, Dec. | 
ROSC1LUS, Capt Asa Eldridge, 26tn Nov. | ROSCIUS, Capt. Asa Eldriage, tith Jan. | 
SIDDONS, Capt. &. B. Cobb, 26ch Dec. | SIDVONS, Capt. E. B. Cobo, 11th Feb 

These ships are all of the first class, upwards of 1100 tons, builtin the city of New 
York, with such improvements as combine great speed with unusual comfort jor pas-| 
sengers. 


EASES ARISING FROM AN IMPURE STATE OF THE BLOOD, 
OR HABIT OF THE SYSTEM. 


This medicine has in many thousand insiances brought health and returning vigor 
to the weak and languid frame. Its operation extends itself to the ;emotest tians- 
actions of the general system, and consists inremoving diseased acticn in the absorb- 
ing and secreting vessels. 

The bivod contains the elements of the whole animal structure—flesh and fibre, 
glands, muscles, tendous, the nails, the hair, and even the bones themseives, are all 
Sustained by the blood Well, then, may it be called the stream of life. In proportion 
to the purity of fluid will be that of tbe substance into which it is continuaily changing. 

sorrnpt blood instead of producing healthy flesh, is likely enough to develope sores 
andulcers. When these appear, whether in the specific form of Scrofula, in all its 
and disgusting shapes, or eruptions in a | (heir disfiguring variety, rheuma- 
tism, bililous disorders, general relaxation aud debility, and a host of complaints aris- 
ine from disoraered secretions, there is no detergent, it is believed, that will so ra- 
Adly neutralize the virus jn the bloodfrom which they spring and effect a radical cure, 
this prep+ration. 

FURTHER TesTIMON ..— The following is an extract froma letter received from Rev. 
William Galusha 

BERKSHIRE, Vt.,Oct 22, 1845. 

Messrs. Sands:—I1 nave been 3fflicted with a severe pain in my side, occasioned by 
1 diseased liver, for the last twcnty yeais; suffering at Limes what language cannot 


Every care has been taken in the arrangement of their accommodations. The price’ 


convey, but since taking your Sarssparilial have been greatly relieved so much so 


ef passage hence is $109, for which ampie stores will be provided These ships are ‘nat | have been able to attend to my business, and preach occasionally for the last 


commanded by experienced masters, Who wil. make every exertion to give generai 


tisfaction. 
Neither the Caotains or owners of the ships willbe responsible for any letters, parcel: 


or packages sent by them, uniess regular bills of laden are signed therefor. For freight 


Or passage, apply to 2 
BROWN, SULIPLEY & Co., Liverpool. 
Letters by the Packets will be charged 12} cents per single sleet, 50cents per ounce, 


and newspapers | cont each. 
Messrs. EK. Coilins & Co. respectfully request the Publishers of Newspapers 


to discontinue all Advertisements not in their names of their Liverpool! Packets, viz:— 


fifteen months. IL wholly discarded ali other mecicine, and thoroughly tried the Sar- 
siparitia, which | can recommend im truth and sincerity to all those who are in any 
way afflicted with any species of Scrofulous complaints. here have been some re- 


|warkable cures effected by its use In this vicinity Mrs Shaw, by the use of six 
K. COULLINS & Co , 96 South-st., N.Y., or to jbottles, was }estored to better health than she had betore enjoyed fer ten years, and 


| Mrs. W. Stevens, who had been severely afflicted with Erysi; elas, was entirely cured 
jby the use of a few bottles.—Yours, truly, EV. WM. GALUSHA. 
New-York, April 22, 1845. 

Messrs. A. B. & D. Sands:— Gentlemen: Feeling it a duty cue to you and tothe 


the Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick. To prevent disappointments, notice is||community at large, | send you this certificate of the all-healing virtues of your Sar- 


hereby given, that contracts for passeagers can only be made with them. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


My24-tf. jsapariila, that others who are now suffering may have their confidence established and 
| use your medicine without delay. 


| was troubled with a severe ulcer on my ankle, whien extended half way upto the 


AILING from NEW YORK on the Ith, and from LIVERPOOL on the 26th of every lenee, discharging very offensive matter, itching, burning, and depriving me oiten of 


month; — 
Ships. Captains, FROM NEW YORK. 
WatTERLoo, W.H. Allen. | Nov. 11, Mar. 11, July 11 | Dee 26, ap 26, aug 26, 
Joun R&R. Skippy, Wm. Skiddy, | Dec. 11, April 11, Aug. 11) Jan 26, My 26, Sepi 26, | 


SrerpHen Wuirney, Thompson, Jau. 11, May J1, Sept 
VIRGINIAN, ©. A. Heirn. | Feb. 11, Jume 11, Oct. 1! 
The qualities and accommodations of the above ships, and the reputation of then} 
commauders, are wellknown. Every exertion will be made to promote the comfort of) 
assengers and the interests of importers. The owner wiil not be responsinle for any) 
etter, parcel, or package, sent by the above ships. forwhicha billof lading is not signed, 
For treight or passage, apply to ROBERT KERMIT, 76 South-street. My24-ly. || 


i 
NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL LINE OF PACKETS, {| 
AILING from New York on the 6th, and from Liverpool onthe 2ist of each month,|! 
excepting tnat when the day of sailing fall ou Sunday the Ship wiil be dispatched | 
on the succeeding day. . j 
Ships. Captains. From New York. _ From Liverpool. 
Ashburton, H. Huttleston, Jan. 6, May 6, Sept. 6,| Feb. 21, June 21. Oct. 21, 
Patrick Henry, J.C. Delano, Feb. 6, June 6, Oct. 6, | Mar. 21, July 21, Nov.2l, 
Independence, F.P.Ailen, Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. April2t, Aug. 21, 
Henry Clay. Ezia Nye, Aprii6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6,| May 21, Sept. 21, Jan. 21, | 
These ships are of a very Superior Character; are not surpassed eithe) in point oi 
elegance and comfort of thelr Cari accommodations, or for their fast sailing qualities, 
and offer great inducements to slippers, to waom every facility wiil be granted. 
They are commanded by experienced and able men, whose exertions wiil always be 
evoted tothe promotion of the convenience and comfort of passengers. 
The price of passage outward is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every’ 
description will be provided, save Wines and Liquors, which can at all times be obtained 


on application to the Stewards. 
bat Neither the Captains or Owners of the Ships will be responsible for any Letters, 


| 


Parcels, or Packages sent by them, ualess regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor 
ht or passage, apply to 
For OF THINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st., N.Y., or to | 


My3i-tf. CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & Co., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE PACKETS, 
To sAIL on THe Ist, 10rd aND 207TH OF EVERY MONTH. 
HIS LINE OF PACKETS will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which 
will succeed each other, ia the order in waich they are named, sailing punctually | 
from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th and 20th, and from Loadon on the 7th, | 


Yours respectfully, 


'|my rest at night, and very painfui to bear. 
FROM LIVERPOOL, | l was recommended to use your S«rsaparilla by Mr. James McConnell, who had 


been cured by it, and after using five bottles 1 was completely cured. 
I have delayed sending you this certificate ‘or one year since the cure was effected, 


Feb 26,Ju 26. Oct 26, in order to ascertain with certainty whether it was a permanen: cure, and it now gives 
Mar 26, Jul 26, Nov 26. |me the greatest pleasure to add that | have neither seen nor felt the slightest 1e-ap- 


pearance of it, and that Iam entircly well.—Yours very truly, 
SARAli MINTYRE, 240 Delancy-st., N. York. 


For further particulars and conclusive evidence o{ its superior value and efficacy ,see 
pamphlets, which may be obtained zratis 

Prepared and soid, whoiesale aud retail, by 

A. B.& D. SANDS, Druggist, 79 Fulton-st., 273 Broadway, 77 East Broadway, N.Y. 

Sold also by Druggists generally throughout the United States and Canada. Price $1 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. John Hoiland & Co., Montreal ; John Musson, Quebec ; 
J.W. Brent, Kingston; S. T. Urquhart, foronto; T. Birkle, Hamilton, Canada; Agents 
for the Proprietors by special appointment. : 

The publicare respectfully requested to remember that itis Sand’s Sarsaparilia that 
ias and 1s constant!y achieving such remarkable cures of the most difficult ciass of dis 
easesto whichthe human frame issubject, and ask tor Sand’s Sarsapa*tla, and take 
ao other 


PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
18) EAD the following testimoniaisin favor of PARR’S LIFE PILLS, whichhavebeen 
selected from hundreds of similar ones on account of their recent dates :— 
Extract of a Letter from Mr. Sinclair Tousey, Postmaster of Joslin’s Corners, Madison 


County, N.Y 
November 4th, 1844. 
Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gentiemen—I am requested to state to you, that Mr. 
', W. Sturdevant, of Amsterdam, expresses his great, satisfaction at the efficacy of 
Parr’s Life Pills Also,Mr.J Faircnild, of Cazenovia if which opinion Mr.A Bellamy, 
of Chittenango, atso fully accords. Inueed,these Pills have superseded al) others in 
New York state—they are not a brisk Pil, but *‘ slow and sure,”’ and | have never yet 


‘}met with an instance where au invalid has persevered in taking them, that has not been 


cured of the most obstinate and long-stanoing dyspeptic diseases. 
(Signed) S. TOUSEY. 

Messrs. Thomas Roberts & Co.—Gents—Having used Parr’s Life Pills on several oc- 

casions when attacked bv violent bilious complaints, and having been fully satisfied of 
their eflicacy, I beg leave injustice to you, as proprietors of the medicine, to testify 
WM. H. HACKETT 


Long Island, Nov. 9, 1844. 


New York, Nov. 2, 1844. 

Sir—As I have received so much benefit from the use of Parr's Lite Pills, | feel it 
duty owe to this community, to make the facts in my case public 1 was afflicted for 
15 years with dyspepsia and erysipelas. Itriedremedy afterremedy, but none appeered 
to afford me any relief At Jast | was induced by afriend to try a box of Parr’s Life 


{ of every montu throughout the year, viz.:— 

} From New York. From Portsmouth. | 
St. James R. Meyers Jan. 1,May 1, Sept. 1 Feb 20, June 20, Oct. 20) 
Northumberland &. H Griswold 10, 10, 10 March I, July 1,Nov. 1) 
Gladiator RR. L. Bunting 20, 20, 20 10, 10, 10 
Mediator J.M.Chadwick (Feb. 1, June 1,Qct. 1 20, 20, 20 
Switzerland Kaight hu, 10, 10 April 1,Aug. 1,Dec. 
Quebec F.B. Hebard 20, 20, 0 10 
Victoria £. E. Morgan Nov. 1 20, 20, 20 
Wellington .D. Chadwick 
He adeick Hudson) G. Moore 24, 20, 20 10, 10, 10) 
Prince Albert W.S Sebor April 1,Aug. 1, Dec. 20, 
T >ronto ‘£.G Tinker June Oct. Feb. 

ba apres f the firstelass, and are commanded by abie and experienced na- 


hips are allo 
aus “Great care willbe taken that the beds, wines, stores, &c., are of the best de- 
ore ates of cabin passage is now fixed at $100 outward foreach adult, without wines, 
and liquors. Neither the captains bor the owners of these packets will be responsible, 
for anyletters. parcels or pack ages sent by them, ualess regular bills of lading are signed! 
herefor. Apply to GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co ,78 South-st.,or¢ to 
My2i-tf. JOUN GRISWOLD, 70 South-st. 
OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
HE Old Line of Packets for Liverpoo! will hereafter be despatched in the following 
order, excepting that when the sailing day talls on Sunday, the ship will sail on the! 


succeeding day, viZ:— 
Ships 


Masters. 


zi jDays of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
fork | 


Liverpool. | 


W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 

Bartlett, \June 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April J 
Nov. 1, Mar. 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
° A.W.Lowber, July 16, Nov.16,Mar.16Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Montezuma, (new) Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Afvii 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16) 
New York ‘Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 
'G. A. Cole, Sept.1, Jan 1,May 1 Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
\D.G.Bailey. Sept.16, Jan. 16, May 16 Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


j w 
ee Oe not surpassed in point of elegance or comfortin their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. : 
‘The commanders are well known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
t attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
| ade days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 


ds the 
—— m ee outwards,is now fixed at $100, for which ample — of every 
descrution will be provided, with the exceptionof wines and liquors, wh 


ds if required. 
owners of these ships will be responsible for letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


Por freight or passage, & Co.,64 South-street, or 


will be fur-; 


Pills, which I did, and before | hadtaken two boxes | found great velief. Il have since 


10May 1,Sept, 1,Jan. 1 jraken three boxes more, and now thank God, I find myself perfectly cured of the ery- 
0 isipelas, and greatly relieved of the dyspepsia — Judging from my own case, I sincerely 


\believe Parr’s Life Pills is the best med:rine for the above complaints, and likewise as a 
family medicine, yet offered tv the public.—] remain, 


Yours respectfully, ELIZABETI! BARNES, No. 19 Sixth Avenue, N.Y. 


From our Agent in Philadelphia. 
ASTONISHING CURE OF LIVER COMPLAINT. 
Messrs. T. Roberts & Co.—Gent!emen—Having received the greatest benefit from the 
use of Parr’s Life Polis, can give yon my Lestimony in their favour without the jeast 
hesitation. Fo: the last five years I have been afflicted with the Liver Complaint, and 


‘lthe pains in my side were great, attended with considerable cough. a stopping and 
'|<mothering in the throat; for three weeks before I used the Pills 1 was completely se- 
i|duced, and had become so weak as to be almost unable to walk; and | could not sleep 


more than two hours of a night,so completely was my system under the influence of 
my complsint. I have spent over two hundred dollars for medica) attendance, and al] 
the different kinds of medicines celebrated forthe cure of the Liver Complaint, without 
having received any permanent relief, and! can say gow that since | have been using 
Parr’s Life Pilis, | have been in better health than I Mave experienced for the last five 
years. | amalso stronger, | sleep as good as ever | did, and can walk any distance. 
Any person who doubts these statements as incorrect, by inquiring of me shall re- 
ceive more particular information. JOSEPH BARBOUR. 
Poplar Lane, above Seventh Street, Spring Garden, Philadelphia. 


Sold by the Proprietors, THOMAS ROBERTS & Co., 9 Crane Court. London, and 
117 Fulton Street. New York and by all respectable Druggists in the United States. 
(Mr. 15 > 


MASTIC CEMENT. 
ESSRS. J. & H. FRANKLANDand THOMAS HaRRIS beg to recommend to the 
atten'ion of all persons interested in buildings, their much approved Mastic, which 
s the most durable and beautiful composition ever yet invented for covering the exte- 
irior of dwelling houses or public buildings, in imitation of marble or stone ; no lime or 
water enters into the composition of the Mastic, which consists of boiled linseed oil, 
of a thick consistence, which, with the oxides and carbonate of lead, and other ingre- 
dients,forms a cement impervious to water, hard as a stone, and of great durability. 
Specimens may be seen and every information given on application to 

Nov.15-3m. CHAS. H. MOUNTAIN, Architect, 17 Wall-st., N.Y. 

N.B.—Mr. C. H. Mountain has at present a vacancy in his office for a youth who bag 


C,H.MARSHALL, 38 Burling-slip, N. Y., 


taste for drawing. 


a 
GILLOTT’S CROTON PEN—A new articie, which for elasticity and celi- 
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